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REWARD. 


lovely spring morn, | 


Gestends stepped out 
upon: the:street; in:'the city of Baltimore, 
wttend, for. the first time, the Sabbath- 
of the! ¥-———: Presbyterisa 


The Sqbbath: sunlight fell swdetly | poorest 


ardund; the sky smiled blac.cad :fair, and, | 
best! ofall, the: blessed sunlight of God's | 
Was gldwing in'the heart.) 
-cQvowdsiof Baltimore’s charch-going chil- 
drow -were:abroad, and, mingling with the 
throng, the g Obristian soon reached 
thé place of her destination, the fair strue- 
turey ‘where, -with goodly band‘ of the | 
“spicramentél ‘host,’ she was: wont to wor- 
ships. A stranger in the city, a stranger 
among God’s people, with whom she bad 
lately connected herself, she had only the | 
last Sabbath" redelvéd ad invitation to be- 
come Sabbath-school of 
the church. 
iquiatly,. and somewhat timidly, 
entered crowded lecture-room, and sat 
Her hears quickened its pulea- 
tione,.08, :withia sensitive shrinking, she 
eneanatered: the earnest, but not unkiodly | 
looks of strangers’ eyes. But the remem- 
bradios of curious eyes vanished she | 
leoked. around. The low hum of voices, 
which always carries, by ite.peculisr, varied 
sound, a thrill of pleasure to.the heart of a 
true lover of thst -hesyenly; place,.a Sab- 
bath-school, caused @ glow to, spread over 
her; face... The stir. of business, the delight- 
ful, chome-like: look, the wrapt, earnest 
feces:of the teachers, all made it a pleasant 
in: kiadly, and told her 
he could aot. promise ber a large class, but 
thatiotbers would added in time. Two 
little boyn: were: assigned. to her. They 
could neither of them read, and were both 
ander seven years ofjage.. If the young 
Ohristian’s heart bed admitted the thought, 
it might have opeurred. to her, that. this 
-ineignificant cless.. She might 
have reflected that she was capable of 
instructing older and more advanced schol- 
She might have looked around at | 
the other. ladies, with well-filled Bible- 
olasses, the instruction of which would be 
so much more interesting and improving, 
But she; thought of none of these things. 
Bhe know she.was not to despise the day of 
emall.things:, She thought it was a great 
thing, that two immortal souls were given 
into Aér!. care. . She-took. the little fellows 
by. the hand,,with thrill of pleasure, and 
led them .to seat... Her heart yearned 
toward, these. two tiny lambs of the Sa- 
wiour’s fold, and.the words which fell from 
his lips that moment occurred to her, “In- 
asmuch as ye did it unto the least of these, 
ye did unto me.”: -Her spirit was grate- 
fal that she, herself bat a ‘babe in Christ,” 
them.” . 
She had heretofore been walking wi 
trembling. footateps along the beginning of 
the narrow ‘way. Her assurance of God's 
favour was often dim. She had striven to 
walk in the shadow of the cross, but had 
often wept over the hiding of the Saviour’s 
face, that she grew not in grace, or real- 
ised the awful fact, that if, in the divine 
life, we do not go forward, we must go 
backward! -‘But now the inexpressibly 
sweet, hope was born in her heart that she 
might do something for Jeaus. It thrilled 
her soul; as she looked down into the bright 
eyea raised .so wistfully to her face. She 
Grew off glovés, and, turning away 
\from the huadreds ia that. crowded lecture- 
room, thought only of the ‘two little lambs 
it. was given-her to:lead: Discovering that 
‘they could not read, she taught them a short 
lesson, sad then, dismissing all formality, 
‘endeavoured to win their confidence and 
Jove. She told them, in simple language, 
of ‘the babe of Bethlehem, whose father 
swas God; whose cradle was a manger, that 
-he-might be the friend of the poorest of 
earth; also, much of the “home of many 
the «beautiful city” He has |- 
gone to-prepare for'the smallest little boy 
‘who! Would be good, and love Him; of the 
time, He; took the babes in his arms, and 
Maid his. gentle: hands upon the heads of 
elittle children, and blessed them. Short 
-and simple, yet: the little eyes grew large 
vwith wonder, and tearful with feeling, at 
ithe recital. Sabbath after Sabbath, the 
‘busy of that crowded lecture-room 
grew an indistinct sound to her, as, forget- 
ting: all around, she taught those little 
tgminds their first lessons of Jesus. But in | 
a few months, the hot air of the city, the 
_glow' of the summer sun upon that vast 
pile of brick and mortar, paled the country- 
born rose. upon Gertrude P——’s cheek. 
‘She pined. for the pure, cool air of her 
mative woodlands. It was with regret she 
left her two little lambs of the Saviour’s 
‘flock, and sought, for a time, the invigor- 
wating scenes of the country. The Sab- 
bath: before she went, she held the hands 
»of the. youngest of her scholars in hers, 
and told him some simple story of Jesus, 
and concluded by telling him, earnestly, 
that such little boys as :he, if good, went 
to. the ‘beautiful city,” to live with 
God’s holy Son, when they died. Long 
afterward, she remembered the question- 
ing, earnest look of the blue eyes raised to 
v hers, and the thoughtful, quiet expression 
of the little face, with its blending of faith 
In a few weeks she returned to ber city 
‘home. Upon the evening of her return, 
she attended a teachers’ meeting at the 
Jeotare-room. For awhile she listened to 
the\-interchange. of sentiment. upon the 
‘upart of teachers and superintendent. At 
: lags one-arose, who said he would relate an 
edincident, calculated to give comfort and 
‘strength: to any who might be inclined to 
weary in: well-doing:” He said he re- 
eferted to the death of little Georgie 
<W———-,a member of the class of a now 
teacher.’ Gertrude’s heart gave a 
¢ throb of pain at the name; but with hushed 
breath she listened. He told how he had 
ovbeen éalled upon, to find and send to that 
«little @eath-bed. the teacher whose name | 
oiwas: do often upon the lips of the dying 
roghild.. had discovered her absence 
‘from the city. He had. stood and looked 
the little face, flushed with Sever’ | 
» held. his little. hot hands, and tistened, 
sorrowfully, to his broken, half-baby utter- 
-qanoes of his teacher’s name; how he had | 
begged: her to come. and bim agsin 
+ beautiful. city,”’.and the good Sa- . 
‘wieur would: take him ia, his arms, 


« 


| watmused:-ber. name, coupled: with the 


Seviour's; of whom she had taught him, in 
sll. his--deliriods dreamai But at lest, 


‘| amiling:in death, he had pointed upward, 
| andimurmured her name. So he died. 


think you, joy did: not mingle with 
the} tears. shed by that young Chriatisn in 
the shadowed corner of that hushed leo- 
tureroom?. Que had died, lisping her 
néme; whom ehe had taught of Jesus. 
What matter thet be wae the youngest and 
of the flock, and bers. the weakest 
hand; that. guided! The Shepherd him- 
self. has said, “ef such” is his kingdom. 
Sabbath-scheol’ teachers, ye have your re- 
ward. Holy, lovely, sublime, is the teach- 
ex's ‘mission.. She felt it so ever after, who 
bad, with trembling heart, helped to water 
s.plant 60 soon to grow beside the Rose of 
Sharon. Be not discouraged, falter not, 
and Q! never become cold or indifferent, 
ye: who :tend these little flowers in the 
nursery of the Church. Remember, water- 
ing, ye shall be watered. ‘For God is not 
unrighteous to forget your work and labour 
of love.” «And we desire that. every one 
af you do show'the same diligence.’’ He 


‘who blesses you in the giving of a cup of 


cold water, will smile upon those who 
«feed ‘his lambs,” .who cultivate flowers 
for the garden of the Lord, and train little 
voices in earth’s imperfect melody for the 
minetrelsy of Heaven. Devoted teacher, 
think of these ‘things. Remember her 
who in her weakness was strong. ‘He is 
faithful who promised.’’ 
Poplar Springs, Md., February, 1862. 
For the Presbyterian. 3 
HINTS FOR TOURISTS IN EUROPE. 
NO. Il. 

As they for whom I am writing desire, 
in their travels, to combine economy with 
respectability and comfort; I may say a 
word as to the means of transit to Europe. 
The usual fare by the side-wheel steamers 
is from $100 to $130. The lines of propel- 
lers charge $75 for first. class accommoda- 
tions and fare, and require only a day or 
two longer to make the passage. They are 
equally pleasant, and move with less jar; 
and when the.wind is on their quarter, can 
hardly be distinguished from sailing vessels. 
After you are on board, and have seen your 
baggage in your state-room, and have put 
your card on the place which you wish to 
ocgupy:at the table—(as near, of course, to 
the captain’s seat as possible)—you have 


on-the deck ; guard your pockets from the 
light-fingered gentry who have come to 
bid their friends good-bye, or pick up what 
loose. change. may be about; listen to the 
boom of the guns that signal your depart- 
ure; feel the beating of the heart amid 
partings from loved ones at home; see the 
shore gradually fade in the dim distance; 
ssbid. your native land good night,” and 
look out upon a waste of waters three thou- 
sand miles broad, that lies between you and 
the. scenes on which you hope soon to gaze. 


| As to se&t-sickness, having never known 


what it was experimentally, 1 have but this 
to say—Tuke as few slops as possible. Eat 
a good lunch of solid food before getting 
out of the harbour; don’t try to keep steady 
and perpendicular when the good ship bounds 
beneath you; choose the central part of the 
vessel to sit or walk in; be as much on deck 
as possible; and if, after all, the penalty of 
sea-going must be paid, regard it as the 
fortune of war, and get over it as soon as 
convenient. 

You will doubtless wonder, a good many 
times, how any sane man could ever ven- 
ture-on a ship at sea, or think of trusting 
himeelf out sight of land; and when you 
encounter the first gale, may wish you were 
able to exchange places with the humblest 
brute on shore. But these feelings will 
soon give way to those of admiration and 
sublimity, and you will find yourself look- 
ing out upon that wild war of the elements 
with awe and wonder; and you will be 
almost sorry, when you first heave in sight 
of the splendid cliffs of the Irish coast, that 
your voyage is so near itsclose. At length 
you have entered the Mersey, and the an- 
chor drops in sight of the magnificent docks 
of Liverpool. | | 

Have your keys ready, so that your bag- 
gage may be inspected; and the more read- 
ily you open your trunks here and else- 
where, the less trouble will you find from 
the inspectors. If you are at any loss for 
a hotel, I can heartil mmend the Vic- 
toria Hotel, Tide Street Station. 
Its charges are moderate, and its fare ex- 
cellent. The custom in Europe is to hire 
rooms, and to take your meals where and 
how you please. Unless you add to your 
bed-room a parlour, which to sight-seers is 
@ useless appendage, your hotel bills never 
need exceed $2.50 per day, and will oftener 
be less, than above that sum. 

If you wish to visit the General Assem- 
blies of Scotland, in the month of May, 
you may run up to Edinburgh in a few 
hours, and remain there over the Sabbath. 
You will fiad a number of excellent hotels 
on Princess street, within a minute’s walk 
of the depot. Leaving Scotland to be 
visited in the months of August or Sep- 
tember, take the cars for London, where 
you will have to remain a day or two, to 
arrange your letter of credit, and to prepare 
for your tour through the Continent. You 
will find the Exeter Hall Hotel, on the 
Strand near Exeter Hall, a convenient and 
central stopping-place, with charges which 
need not exceed $2 a day. This, at least, 
was my experience, and I had a comfortable 
room and most excellent fare. Do not tarry 
long in London, but make your way as 
expeditiously as possible to the furthest 
southern point you wish to visit. You first 


-stopping-place, of course, will be Paris. 


‘You will find several routes thither, the 


shortest of which is via Dover, which is 


‘also the most expensive. If you go by the 
way of Southampton, you may stop a day 


which the pen of Legh Richmond has made 
for ever memorable. The South-western 


road will carry you by a pleasant route to 


New Haven,-where you take a steamer to 
Dieppe. Here you are takea in charge by 
/@ gens d’arme, who leads you to the officers 
by whom your passport and luggage are 
examined. You will have a few hours to 
spend very pleasantly in* looking over Di- 
| eppe, with its fine harbour and fortress. 
‘The fare by this route to Paris is $7, or 
$5.50, if you take the second class cars, 
with first cabin. Be sure and spend at 


least one dayat Rouen. Do not be in such | 


a horry,to see Paris, as to pass by this 
quaint old. city: two vast cathedrals 


gad. put his bands-upon his bead when “4 


‘shuld’ go thete.. His little parched lips | 


convey to my mind the. most perfect idea 
of. Gothic grandeur of any churches in 


nothing to do but watch the moving throng 


at the Isle of Wight, and visit the scenes | 


| 


HKarope.. You will find a crowd of “Cice- 
rones’’ there—select the one that looks the 
most. honest, and. pay him a franc for his 
service; The statue of Joan of Arc stands 
in the market-place, and is worth a visit. 
Take also a carriage-ride through the old- 
est part of the city, and you will see the 
quaintest carvings, the most grotesque or- 
naments, the strangest combinations of ugli- 
ness and beauty, of saints and priests and 
demons, of youth and age, of splendour and 
squalor, of wealth and poverty, that you 
ever yet dreamed of. A few hours from 
Rouen bring you to Paris. If you wish a 
quiet and pleasant home, and do not care 
to follow the crowd of wealth and fashion 
to. thé Hotel Louvre, you may find what 
you desire in the Hotel de Lille et D’Al- 
bion, No. 223 Rue St. Honore. It is with- 
in a minvute’s walk of the Tuilleries, and 
every way & first class house. {t is well 
kept, and its charges need not exceed $2.25 
a day. Leaving you in your room, to think 
that you are at length in Paris, and to dream 
of home and friends, I will meet you again, 
with ‘some hints as to what is to be seen, 
and how to see it. J. E. RB. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE LAW—WHAT IS IT?—NO. 1. 


What.a great blessing is the privilege of 
the sanctuary to youth! This was the 
writer's. And among the multitude of 
mercies that crowd the memory of the 
past, none ever seem more vivid to his 
miod than holy Sabbaths and gospel ser- 
mons. Great to him was the pleasure of 
attending church in his boyhood days, He 
now regards his enjoyment then as involv- 


ing more of the social than of the spiritual | 


element; for, a country or a village church 
then had far greater socializing effects than 
now. - Reasons there are for this which 
need not here be named; suffice it to say 
that many then looked for the return of 
God’s holy day, and entered his house with 
feelings of delight, to which many now are 
strangers. 

The style of sermonizing in those days 
differed much from that now in vogue. 
The sermons were somewhat lengthy, quite 
didactic, very scriptural, and often sol- 
emn, and not unfrequently sung to a nasal 
tone, ranging over a gamut of from four to 
six notes! The plan was first an introduc- 
tion, showing the relation of the text and 
context. Then a homiletical statement of 
three or more main points, each afterwards 
elaborated in order, under numerous divi- 
sions and sub-divisions, in the real Boston, 
Flavel, Owen, and Baxter mode of Scrip- 
ture exposition. The people listened, and 
were instructed. Some common laymen 
then were much ‘better versed in Bible 
truth than are many of the would-be- 
thought refined, politico-topical preachers 
of our times. To enrich his people with 
golden coin, fresh from the mint, was then 
the pastor’s care; not to amuse them with 
‘glittering generalities” on philosophical 
themes, couched in a tinselled diction, as 
meaningless as it was vain. Surely, the 


| malleability and ductility of revealed truth 


are most severely tested by the unwarranted 
expansions to which it id now-a-days sub- 
jected by many of our modern divines. 
What, in the name of theology, would Ed- 
wards, or Witherspoon, or Mason have 
thought of the Christless vagaries that 
Beecher, Chapin, and Cheever weekly 
string together, and call ‘‘sermons,” to 
show the people the way to heaven? In 
their judgment, such vapid discourses 
would be -pronounced ‘the folly of the 
foolish,” nor could their views be faulted 
by the truly wise. : 

But to return. No point discussed in 
the sermons heard in my youthful years 
seemed to me so much involved in mystery 
as the Law. This, to me, was a puzzle 
indeed. At one time I would hear the 
minister solemnly affirm that the law was 
a holy, just, and good thing—a transcript 
of the moral character of God—a perfect 
rule to live by—to obey which was a duty 
better than sacrifices—that all sin consisted 
in a want of conformity to, or 4 transgres- 
sion of, law; and soon. The idea I got 
was that the essence of true religion was 
obedience to the divine law, and the end of 
it eternal life. The effect that followed 
this view, was one determination and effort 
after another to obey the law, to please God, 
and thus go to heaven—fancying that the 
Almigltty regarded the world as men doa 
flower-garden—being pleased with such as 
kept his Sabbaths holy, read his word, at- 
tended church, lead a moral life, and were 
not guilty pf profanity, inebriety, lewdaess, 
or any form of open vulgarity and sin— 
these, I thought, were, in God’s eye, as 
beautiful and fragrant flowers, ready at any 
time to be transplanted into the paradise 
above! Such I wished to be—such I some- 
times thought I was! : 

Alas! how soon these fond, false hopes 
vanished, when, at another time, the law 
was affirmed to be terrible, full of fire, 
dreadful as the lightnings and thunderings 
of Sinai, surcharged with wrath, instinct 
with death, black and fearful, and that to 
trust in our obedience to it, as the grounds 
of our salvation, was one of the most com- 
mon and palpable of all Satan’s delusions! 
These (to me then) apparently conflicting 
views were a source of much perplexity. 
What the law really meant, what it did, 
or was designed to do—its nature, function, 
and end, it appeared to me,I never would 
understand. Again and again the inquiry 
would arise, The law—what is it? Holy, 
just, and good—and yet fiery, black, and 
terrible! The voice of God from heaven— 
and yet a sad and dangerous delusion! 
Strange! What does thismean? Why do 
not the ministers make it plainer? What! 
did not Mr. W say, a few Sabbaths 
since, that we must obey the law to please 
God, and yet to trust for salvation in such 
obedience, is highly offensive to God? 
Then that hymn runs, " 

«Let us obey, we then shall know— 
Shall ree. our sins forgiven.” 

Most vividly do we recall these perplexing 
thoughts. 

The views men take of the import of the 
law, give feature, form, and tone to their 
whole religious life. If these be erroneous, 
the foundation of their faith is sandy; if 
correct, it rests upon a rock, sure and stead- 
fast. Few points, connected with the Chris- 
tian system, have given rise to divergencies 
in religious belief so radical as this. Much 
trouble would have been sayed, if Christian 
disputants had always (with more honesty 
ar less selfishness,) sought a reconcilia- 
tion of extremes in the harmonious combi- 
nation of their apparent differences. Here 
truth is found, and not, as some affirm, in 


extremes and mid 


Let Calvinistic 


and Arminian readers | 


| both remember that the term “law” is 


used with great frequency and much Iati- 
tude, in both Scripture and philosophy. 
The sun shines, the rain falls, the earth 
rods, vegetation grows—all things exist by 
virtue of physical laws suited to their na- 
ture. So Philosophy says—And there is a 
philosophy, falsely so-called, that sees no 
God in nature except law. Its advocates 
deify law—regarding it not merely as go- 
verning matter, but as creating it—giving 
it life, developing its deformities into the 
perfection of beauty, bringing its chaos to 
order, giving motion and orbits to rolling 
worlds—in a word, as ruling the universe! 
Monstrous as these views are, yet many 
hold, laud, and defend them with an unoc- 
tion truly astonishing. Are the steeds of 
the coachman guided and governed by the 
checks, or by the handsthat holdthem? A 
child can answer. Natural laws are the 
checks and rules whereby God governs ma- 
terial things; and he is, therefore, no more 
identical with these laws than a coachman 
with his checks, or a mechanic with his 
tools 


Laws of nature is phraseology very simi- 


| lar in import to ordinance of God. Gravity 


and attraction are as really ordered by hea- 
ven, as prayer and praise are; these act 
upon our moral nature, those on our physi- 
cal. All men are under both, as divine 
ordinances. God’s laws, as revealed in the 
plan of redemption, are also used in a great 
variety of senses; each is, however, easily 
determined by the context, or the scope, of 
the writer’s reasoning. Its primal sense ® 
a rule of moral and religious action. It 
is sometimes taken for the whole word of 
God, as revealed to the Church. Thus the 
Bible is the book of the law of which the 
decalogue is a compend. In Hebrews, 
Paul uses the term law to designate the 
covenant which God made with the Jews, 
with all the rituals of worship thereto at- 
tached—calling it a shadow of good things 
to come, and not their very essence. Heb. 
The good works enjoined on man to do 
is another sense in which the word is used, 
according to Gal. iii. 12. «:The law is not 
faith; but the man that doeth them (the 
good works commanded,) shall live in 
them.” W. M. F. 
For the Presbyterian. 


AMERICAN IDOLATERS. 


Father, did you ever see an idolater?”’ 
said William Harris, to his father, who had 
been reading aloud an account of some of 
the idolatrous practices of the Kast. 

«¢ Yes, my son, I have seen idolaters.”’ 

They were foreigners, I suppose.” 

‘¢No, they were Americans.” 

Native Americans?” 

“Yes.” 

«¢Why! what kind of idols did they wor- 
ship? Where did you see them?” 

«¢T have seen them in the church, on the 
Sabbath.”’ 

What were they doing there?” 

‘They were sitting in their pews.” 

_. & Were they dressed like other folks?” 
Yes, I never saw any thing remarkable 
in their dress.”’ 

William was silent for atime. At first, 
he had understood his father literally. He 
understood him to say that he had seen 
those who literally bowed in worship before 
idols. But when he heard of idolaters in 
the church, he did not know what his father 
meant. His father allowed him to think 
over the matter for some time, when he 
turned to that passsge of Scripture in which 
covetousness is declared to be 

If covetousness is idolatry,. then there 
are members of Christian churches who are 
idolatrous! There are those who make 
haste to be rich, and who withhold more 
than is meet from the poor, and from the 
Lord. A church would not allow one who 
should daily bow before a graven image, to 
continue in the church. Why should a 
church allow one whom the Spirit declares 
to be an idolater to continue in the church? 


For the Presbyterian. 


FUGITIVE PIECES. 


BY A LAYMAN. 


SYMPATHY OF CHRIST. 
Let not your heart be troubled —Joun xiv. 1. 


The companionship which for three years 
had existed between Christ and his apos- 
tles is now very rapidly approaching its 
close. Already the blessed Master is abont 
to direct his steps to Gethsemane, In com- 
pleting the purpose of his earthly mission, 
that sacred enclosure which had so often 
proved to him the gate of heaven, in direct 
communion with his Father, was soon to 
be the theatre of his last great struggle 
with the ‘powers of darkness.” With an 
intensity of desire surpassing all earthly 
love, he convenes in that upper chamber 
his chosen companions, to celebrate for the 
Jast time the Feast of the Passover, and to 
institute that memorial of grace, which 
should be perpetuated in the ‘ marriage- 
supper of the Lamb,” in the Church tri- 
umphant. In this secluded spot, far re- 
moved from the streaming masses who 
thronged the streets of Jerusalem, the Sa- 
viour, with inimitable pathos, shadows forth 
to his apostles the death which awaited him. 
Though slow to comprehend the mysterious 
language of the Divine Redeemer, as he 
discoursed to them concerning the necessity 
of his departure from earthly scenes, the 
gloom whic began to overshadow their 
countenances very plainly indicated their 
apprehension of the approach of some fear- 
fully tragic scene. Touched with that feel- 
ing of sympathy which he had so recently 
evinced at the grave of Lazarus, in words 
of sweetest accents-—of deepest pathos—he 
says to them, ‘Let not your heart be trou- 
bled; ye believe in God, believe also in me. 
In my Father’s house are many mansions; 
if it were not so, I would have told you. 
I go to prepare a place for you:” giving 
them the assurance that, although they 
should be deprived of his bodily presence, 
they should have with them his Vicar—the 
Comforter. He then concludes this affect- 
ing interview with the devout supplication 
that these sorrowing disciples might be 
kept from the evils of the world, and ever 


be found in the unity of the faith; and |. 


with prophetic eye penetrating the future 
glories of redemption, he comprehends in 
this memorable prayer his whole elect peo- 
ple:—«I pray not for these alone, but for 
all them also who shall believe on me 
through their word. Father, I will that 
they whom thou hast given me be with me 
where I am, that they may behold my glory 


which thou hast given me before the foun- 7 


dation of the world.” | 
Io this truly touching prayer of J: esus 


| 
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centre the hopes of the Christian. In it and Chinese Commissioners. Yet amidst 
arddeclared the doctrines of the Trinity, | all this bustle and labour, he finds time to 
the perseverance of the sainte, and Christ’s | write, and translate, and print twenty tracts 


exaltation and glory; sealed with his own 
testimony, that the hour had pow come for 
thu Gomplete fulfilment of prophecy, and 
the foreshadowings of the Jewish ceremo- 
nials concerning him— 
‘¢Finished all that Heaven decreed ; 
“And all the ancient prophets said 
‘Is now faifilled, as was designed, 
| In me, the Saviour of mankind.” | 
Serrowing disciple of Christ, moving 
amid ‘these sublunary scenes, whatever may 
be the burdens which oppress thee—what- 
ever the sorrows of thine heart, take to 
thyself the comfort of the sympatbizing 
words’ of Jesus—‘Let not your heart be 
troubled ; ye believe in God, believe also 
in me. In my Father’s house are many 
mansions; if it were not so, I would have 
told you. I go to prepare a place for you.” 


For the Presbyterian. : 
_ ALMOST INCREDIBLE. 


Messrs. Editors—The following is an ex- 
tract from the letter of a minister at the 
West, to the Committee of Trustees of the 
General Assembly on the Fund for Disabled 
Ministers, dated February 8th, 1862: 

‘The Rev. Mr. visited my family 
this week, and said that his family had not 
a mouthful of bread in the house when he 
left, and would have none till he returned, 
except what they could borrow. We gave 
him a few things to supply present want, 
but unless they soon receive another supply, 
they will be again in a state of starvation. 
Can you not send aid very soon?” 

What a pleasant reflection to those who 
are contributing to this Fund of the Assem- 
bly, that they enable the Committee to an- 
swer this question in the affirmative! They 
‘scan send aid very soon” —just as soon as the 
Presbytery of which this aged and worthy 
brother is a member,»shall ask for it, speci- 
fying what amount is needed In order 
that the Trustees may be protected from 
imposition, or mistake in disbursing this 


,money, they have been instructed by the 


Assembly to give it to none but “on the 
recommendation of a Presbytery.” The 
Committee have reason to believe that the 
case will be attended to without delay; 
that it will be investigated and officially 
reported, when the relief asked will be 
promptly granted. J. 


OUR MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 


; The work done in China by the mission- 


aries of the Presbyterian Church is pleasant- 


ly sketched by a writer in the Banner of 
the Covenant. 


We have had these thoughts impressed 
on us by the appearance of a very singular 
tract, now lying before us, entitled, “A 
Descriptive Uatalogue of the Publications of 
the Presbyterian Mission Press. Shanghai, 
1861.” . Think of it. A few years ago, 
Morison and his Chinese assistant laboured 
by the light of a little lamp all day, in a 
dark room of the factory at Canton, secretly 
translating the Scriptures. With what care 
they screened their light with walls of hu 
folios, lest the chinks of the door should 
betray them! With what perseverance 
they rekindled it again and again, when 
extinguished by legions of cockroaches; and 
with what congratulations the Christian 
world received the news, that ‘“‘the New 
Testament is, in part, fit to be printed!” 
Then came the grand triumph, the scaling 
of the wall of China, the actual printing of 
the Acts of the Apostles. Then the sadden- 
ing, though not unexpected publication of 
the Imperial Edict, prohibiting the printing 
of religious books, and the cruelties inflicted 
on his Chinese assistants. Can it be possi- 
ble that only half a céntury has elapsed? 
Has this immoveable mountain of Chinese 
exclusiveness been actually removed and 
cast into the sea? Yes. Here is the proof 
before our eyes. Openly, nay, courting 


| publicity, in the most frequented mart of 


the empire, Mr. Gamble publishes his cata- 
logue of fifty-five works of all sizes, from the 
sheet tract to the Scriptures in five volumes, 
and solicits orders in a matter-of-course 
business fashion, as coolly as if: he dated 
from Astor Place. What hath the Lord 
wrought! 

Most of these are written or translated by 
missionaries, amid all the toil and labour of 
learning this complicated alphabet of 24,235 
characters. No wonder Mr. Culbertson so 
eagerly laid hold of the Manual of Phono- 
graphy, in Cincinnati, a few years ago, to 
lighten his toil. Here he appears as the 
author of ‘‘The Life of Joseph,” ‘“‘The Life 
of Elijah,” “A Paraphrase on the Shorter 
Catechism,”’ and of a translation of “‘The 
Shorter Catechism.”?’ Wecan see him now, 
in our mind’s eye, giving his genial smile 
and good word to a class of funny-looking, 
pig-tailed little celestials, who, after many 
failures, have succeeded in writing correctly 
what in our juvenile days was called the 
bonny question” —“ The conclusion of the 
Lord’s Prayer teacheth Xc. 

Our friends, the Martins, of Pauline 
stature, who spake words of parting not 
soon to be forgotten, and shook hands with 
all the teachers in the old Eleventh Street 
Sabbath-school, are here, too, busy with the 

encil, making copy for the press. W. A. 
P. Martin strikes for a John Bunyan celeb- 
rity in his Yu Tau Chien, a collection of 
religious allegories ; and having gained ‘‘the 
children and unlearned folks, but quick- 
witted withal,”’ by his allegories, he follows 
up the advantage by “‘ The Three Principles ; 
God, Man, and the Mediator.” For the 
scholars, he writes ‘“‘ Evidences of Christi- 
anity,” of which the publisher says :—<“ It 
is full of condensed thought, has passed 
through several editions, and is much sought 
by scholars in China and Japan.” S. N. 

artin contributes his “Summary of the 
Way of Salvation,” for scholars and cate- 
chumens. 

Nevius, and Way, and Quarterman, and 
Happer, whom we have only seen in the 
Foreign Missionary, awaiting an introduc- 
tion in the Celestial Kingdom, to see their 
faces in the flesh, here present us with 
‘¢ Bible Questions,” “Scripture Histories,”’ 
‘Jones’ Catechism,” “ Disciples’ Guides;”’ 
dividing to every man his portion of meat 
in due season. The preachers, however, 
do not carry away all the luxuries of the 
press. A Chinese scholar is out with a 
tract, in elegant language, on ‘‘The Being 
and Attributes of God,” said to be very 
attractive to Chinese scholars. The medical 

rofession, too, claims its position in the 
world of letters in China, no less than in 
Europe and America. <A busy man must 
this Dr. McCartee be; now opetating for 
cataract or opthalmia on some wealthy 
Chinese burgess or mandarin; now attend- 
ing some ‘poor, squalid beggar in his hos- 
pital; now expounding the l to a 
crowd of outdoor patients on dispe 
days, and giving them medicine for their 
ailments, and then summoned away to try 
to prevent misunderstandings, and blunder- 
ings, and bloodshed between the English 


| 


and books; frém a hymn-book to a Univer- 
sal History! No wonder he feels that he 
cannot labour much more. Yes, we under- 
stand his recent letters now. Well, brother, 
hold out a little longer! Your work will 
soon be done. You will, ere long, mingle 
songs with your noble compeers, whose 
names adorn this catalogue, and the titles of 
whose works fraternize so lovingly with 
yours, Bridgman, and Milne, and Medhurst, 
and Gutzlaff. Your lives have not been 
thrown away. The light of a continent 
illuminated by your labours may well be- 
come visible even beyond the stars. There 
is rest for the weary, there is rest for you. 


TERCENTENARY MEMORIAL TO 
CALVIN. 


To the Editor of the London Record. 


Sir—Dr. Merle d’Aubigné has address- 
ed to me a letter, which I enclose, request- 
ing me to use my influence with you, to 
obtain insertion in the Record for the sub- 
joined appeal to British Christians, to aid in 
erecting a memorial to Calvin, before the 
Tercentenary, in 1864, of the death of that 
illustrious Reformer. I am sure no solici- 
tation of mine is needful to give effect to 


‘the appeal of the Geneva Christians. It 


will commend itself to your own convictions, 
and those of your readers, and I therefore 
leave it in your hands. Very truly yours, 

ALEXANDER HALDANE. 


LETTER FROM DR. MERLE D’AUBIGNE. 


Dear Sir—In forwarding the subjoined 
appeal to some English friends, there is 
none whom I address with so much .confi- 
dence as yourself. For nearly fifty years 
the names of John Calvin and Robert Hal- 
dane have been closely united in my spirit 
and my heart. If Calvin was the reformer 
of the first Reformation, Haldane was made 
the Calvin of the second Reformation. I 


- believe that in the critical times’ in which 


the Church finds itself, it would be a great 
blessing for your country, as well as other 
countries, if, on the approaching occasion of 
the Tercentenary Anniversary, should the 
Holy Spirit of God be pleased to stir up a 
movement of grateful recognition of the 
services of the illustrious teacher who, above 
all the other reformers, proclaimed the. au- 
thority of the Scriptures, the sovereign im- 
portance of the true doctrine, and the ne- 
cessity of life in Christ. If you could, do 
something towards this end. 

Could you then, at all events, obtain from 
the editor of the Record the insertion of the 
subjoined appeal, which I send so that it 
may arrive in England before the meeting of 
your Parliament. And I remain, 
with much esteem, your very devoted 

MERLE D’ AUBIGNE. 
A. Haldane, Esq., 118 Westbourne Terrace., 


Dear Sir—There are few things so de- 
lightful in Christian life, as the union of 
brethren to glorify their common Saviour, 
either by proclaiming his eternal truth, or 
by showing their respect for those of his 
servants whom he has honoured by making 
them instruments of good on earth. 

The evangelical Christians of many differ- 
ent nations, who assembled at. Geneva in 
September last, rejoiced in ng 


the deep 
and living unity which they had amongst 


them, through Jesus, their Head; and they | 


manifested this brotherly union, by voting 
the adoption of a resolution which proposed 
the erection of a memorial to the Reforma- 
tion, and to the great reformer of Geneva. 

You remember, we are sure, dear sir, 
that one of us having spoken on Friday, 
September 6, on the character of Calvin, 
the speaker reminded his audience that in 
two years and a half, (viz., May 27, 1864,) 
the third centenary of the death of the great 
reformer would occur; and it was proposed 
that on that occasion, the blessed work of 
the Reformation in the sixteenth century 
should be called to mind, and that to cele- 
brate it, some monument should be erected 
to the memory of the great doctor who did 
so much to restore the pure light of the 
gospel tothe Church. The nature of the 
monument was not determined, but the 
general proposition was agreed to by the 
Assembly, with cordial unanimity. 

We need not be surprised at this; for 
if the Lord Sa his people Israel 
to “remember the day In which they came 
out of Egypt, out of the house of bondage, 
for by strength of hand the Lord brought 
you out from this place,” we should not for- 
get the days when the Lord brought our fa- 


thers out of the Egyptian bondage of Rome 


into the truth and liberty of the gospel. 

It is because they would not forget these 
days of deliverance, that our brethren uni- 
ted with us in voting a memorial to the 
reformer, and we. should be happy to see 
you, dear sir, and many other friends, here 
on the 27th of May, 1864, to celebrate with 
us the day on which (as is simply and 
nobly expressed in the registry of the 
Geneva Consistory,) “John Calvin went to 
God;” this short notice being the only 
mention made in that document of his 
death. 

The commemoration of Calvin’s death 
should not, however, consist only in a 
meeting of Christian brethren. We con- 
template something of a more durable cha- 
racter, and which might be a means of 
lasting good to future generations. <A 
Committee has, therefore, been formed of 
ministers and laymen, belonging partly to 
the National Church and partly to the Free 
Church, with the view of carrying out the 
resolution of September last, and this Com- 
mittee has commissioned us to write to you, 
dear sir, to ask you to assist us in this 
work. 

We wish, in the first instance, to have 
your advice as to the kind of memorial 
which it would be well to erect, and also 
as to the use to which such an edifice 
should be assigned. We do not think of 
erecting a statue, for such a memorial 
would have been repugnant to the humble 
reformer, who desired that there might not 
even he an inscription on his tomb. A 
friend has suggested that the memorial 
should be an hospital, to be conducted on 
Christian principles—Calvin himself offered 
to preach to the sufferers in a plague- 
hospital; but, besides the expense of erect- 
ing the building, there would be cost of 
supporting the institution. We think it 
better to leave such an undertaking to pri- 
vate charity. 

Our idea would rather be to erect, in 
some central situation, a hall for public 
meetings, and which might also be used for 
preaching the gospel to the working-classes. 
Ground-rent being high at Geneva, it is 
proposed to take advantage of the lower 
story for school-rooms, to accommodate 
week day, Sunday, and evening schools. 
The building would thus become, with 
God’s blessing, an instrument of evangelli- 
zation in the district where it would be 
erected. The hall would occupy the cen- 
tral and principal place; above, there might 
be committee-rooms, or smaller lecture- 
rooms, to be hired by some of our religious 
societies at a moderate charge. 

The site for this building would, 
bably, be on the Rive Gauche, at. a short 
distance from the lake—it is the part of the 


town most in need of such a place of 


NEW YORK... 


| 


meeting. On the facade we oT hav- 
ing an inscription, something like the fol- 
lowing: 
pe ta RerorMation, 

‘* Elevée & la mémoire du Reformateur de Gendve, 

“JEAN CALVIN, | 
‘‘Par des. Chrétiens Evangéliques de toutes 
nations, conformément au voou exprimé dans 
lee Conférences tennes & Genéve en Sep- 
tembre, 1861.” 


Will you kindly, dear sir, give us the | 


benefit of your advice in this matter, for, as 
you may perceive, our project is but in its 
infancy. Any — you may offer 
will be weloome, whether with reference to 
the project itself, or ‘to the best means of 
carrying it out. 

Our great Reformer had grace given him 
to do great things for the good of the 
human race. Calvin held up on high the 
standard of the Holy Scriptures of God as 
our rule of faith; he sounded their gre 
and drew from them the treasure of the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. He showed 
in their unity the great doctrines of the 
truth; he was, like St. Paul, the preacher 
of . He urged the necessity of in- 
dividual conversion, and of presenting our- 
selves a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God. He tried to unite Evangelical 
Christians in the bonds of charity and con- 
cord; and now, in the nineteenth century, 
the doctrines which he drew from the 
scriptures are preached throughout the 
whole world. | | 

May all who love the memory of Calvin 
join in raising an humble monument to him, 
on the shores of the lake where he fixed his 
home, at the foot of the snowy Alps which 
he gazed upon with admiration. May the 
all receive in their hearts the words whi 
he so often repeated to his contemporaries, 
‘No other teaching than that of the word 
of God. No other merits than those of the 
cross of Christ. No other sanctification 
than that of the Holy Spirit.” If these 
great truths could be made to shine in many 
a hitherto dark place, it would raise a mon- 
ument such as would have been dear to the 
great reformer. Such a monument, how- 
ever, need not exclude the other, and we 
desire it, that it may become, by the bless- 
ing of God, the means of bringing many to 
the knowledge of those great, those living, 
those eternal truths which Calvin loved. 

Our Genevese brethren will, we are con- 
vinced, contribute liberally to a building, 
which, it is hoped, will be a work of 
national usefulness; but as England, Scot- 
land, France, Holland, Germany, and even 
India and America acknowledge Calvin as 
their teacher, we are sure they wil! not be 
backward in showing their grateful recollec- 
tion of his labours. 

We ask of God that the execution of the 
proposition of the 6th of September may be 
to his glory; that it may strengthen our 
love for the cause of his gospel, and of that 
blessed Reformation, and may be the means 
of blessing, not only to us, but to the many 
strangers who visit Geneva. 

We remain, dear sir, in the bonds of 
Christ, your faithful servants and brethren, 

MERLE D’AvuBIGNE, D.D., 
THEODORE MEYLAN, 
Minigire du Consistoire. 
Pasteur, 
Gaussen, D.D. 


The Poet Laureate and the Late Prince 


A new edition of the “TIdylls of the 
King”’ contains the following dedication : 


These to his memory—since he held them dear, 
Perchance as finding there unconsciously 
Some image of himself—I dedicate, 

I dedicate, I consecrate with tears— 

These Idylls. 
| And indeed he seems to me 
Scarce other than my own ideal knight, 

Who reverenced his conscience as his king; 
Whose glory was redressing human wrong; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listened to it; 
Who loved one only, and who clave to her— 
Her—over all whose realms to their last isle, 
Commningled with the gloom of imminent war, 
The shadow of his loss moved like eclipse, 
Darkening the world. We have lost him; he is gone; 
We know him now: all! narrow jealousies 

Are silent; and we see him as he moved, 
How modest, kindly, all accomplished, wise; 
With what sublime repression of himself, 

And in what limits, and how tenderly; 

Not swaying to this faction or to that; 

Not making his high place the lawless perch | 
Of wing’d ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 
For pleasure; but thro’ all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 

In that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 
And blackens every blot: for where is he, 
Who dares foreshadow for an only son 

A lovelier life, a more unstain’d than his? 

Or how should England, dreaming of his sons, 
Hope more for these than some inheritance 

Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine, 

Thou noble father of her kings to be, 

Laborious for her people and her poor— 

Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day— 
Far-sighted summoner of war and waste, 

To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peaceo— 
Sweet nature, gilded by the gracious gleam 

Of letters, dear to science, dear to art, 

Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed, 
Beyond all titles, and a household name, 
Hereafter, through all times, Albert the Good. 


Bfeak not, O woman’s heart, but still endure; 


Break not, for thou art royal, but endure 


Remembering all the beauty of that star 

Which shone so close beside thee, that ye made 
One light together, but has past and left 

The Crown a lonely splendour. 


May all love, 
His love, unseen but felt, o’ershadow thee ; 
The love of all thy sons encompass thee, 
The love of all thy daughters cherish thee, 
The love of all thy people comfort thee, 
Till God’s love set thee at his side again. 


Remarkable Spirit of Liberality among 
Indian Native Christians. 


The Bombay Guardian has a very re- 
markable narrative in reference to the spirit 
of liberality displayed by native Christians 
connected with the American Missions. It 
really appears that, “in the wonderful pro- 
vidence of God, the disastrous condition of 
things” in America, and the consequent 
straightening of missionary funds, “is the 
occasion of bringing down a very great bless- 
ing upon these infant churches.” The mis- 
sionaries and native churches were, at the 
date of the narrative (November 2), holding 
their annual meeting at Ahmednugger: 

“The Lord has (says the writer) come 
near to us, and our people have felt his 
presence. The common expression is, ‘It 
is good to be here.’ Every one here feels 
fully paid for coming, by what he witnessed 
and felt at the meetings yesterday after- 
noon and this morning. Yesterday after- 
noon, after two or three other -addresses, 
Vishoupunot (native tor) commenced 
speaking on the duty of giving to the cause 
of Christ at this time of the Mission’s ex- 
tremity. He had thought much on the 
subject, and was prepared to say what he 
would do. He assured his fellow-Chris- 
tians that the time for mere talk was past, 
and that the time for action had come; 
and, taking out his purse, emptied its don- 
tents on the table. The example was v 
effective. Soon one member of the chure 
arose, and said he would give a ra 
Another and another brought forward their 
offerings, and cast them on the table. 
Others, who had not come prepared for 
such a scene, gave pledges for amounts va- 

ing from two annas to over fifty rupees. 


ne poor blind woman came feeling her way | 


the table, and laid'a rupee on it. 


ted ‘Map 
ve, or pledged and silver vias 
ina other species of 


common among the natives. Animils aleo 
were given: a horse, a peir.of 

the price of a baffalo, a cow, a, pair-of 
s duck, eggs, a turban, ¢. book, ‘a month’s 
wages, half a month’s wages, three months* 
wages. Thus it..went-on for an hour. 
Passages of Scripture were read at in- 
tervals, accompanied with temarks “and 


Many of those who gave yesterday doubled 


their gifts. One man arcee, 


. beads, a memento of his wife, who was pre 


sent at the last annual meeting; but who 
died soon after, A great part of the eougre- 
gation were in tears, and some could bardly 
restrain themselves from crying aloud,” _, 

From another letter, it appears that the 


same blessed spirit has been evinced in 
nection with the American Mission 


at Bombay. 


— 


THE FIRST PRESBYTERY IN OHIO. 


The following short account of the Ohie 
Presbytery, in a letter from the Rev. Thomas 
Moore, dated Ten Mile, January 15, 1801, 
is from the New York Missionary Magazine, 


1801. 

“This Presbytery was constituted in 
1793. Its first meeting was in October of 
the same year. It was set off from the 


Redstone Presbytery. At ite first constita- 
tion it consisted only of five members. 
Monongahela river, in its windings, is’ the 
eastern and northern boundaty, ti 
the Allegheny river at Pittsburgh. 
thence its northern line extends to 
Isle, and from thence westward. 
members were added the next year, and a 
large number since, _We have now 
tioners for the gospel ministry try. 
esbytery consists of nineteen ministers, 
eighteen of which have charges, one without 
a charge, and one from the Presbytery of 


Orange, in Carolina, who expects socom to 
take a pee within our bounds. . Five of 


the above nineteen are settled over the 
Ohio river, one of which resides within 
eight miles of Young’s Town, and preaches 
there one-third part of his time, as a tem- 
porary supply. 

‘From the month of August, 1799, to 
November, 1800, the Presbytery of Ohio 
have ordained ten ministers of the gospel, 
installed nine of them, dismissed one to go 
and itinerate in the State of Tennessee, and 
received and installed one from the Presby- 
tery of Brunswick ; so that, in the space of 
one year and four months, there have been 
ten members added to this Presbytery. At 

resent, we have three who are now on | 
in the Presbytery, and several more study- 
ing divinity. Our churches are chiefly 
supplied from a little academy in Canons- 
burgh, with no resources—supported en- 
tirely, till of late, by the Presbyterian cler- 
gy and their people. Lately, it has receiv- 
ed one thousand dollars from the Legisla- 
ture of this State. In this quarter, the field 
ie wide and extensive, the harvest trul 
great, but the labourers comparatively few. 

e rejoice that the Connecticut Missi 
‘Society are senditig missionaries to Ne 
Connecticut. Lately, the Rev. Mr. Badger 

ed through our eisai, on 8 mission to 

ey Connecticut. Lately, there have been 
several revivals within the bounds of our 
One under the ministry of the 
Millen, one under the Rev. Mr. 
Paterson, one under the Rev. Mr. J. 


‘| Hughes, one under the Rev. Mr. J. Brice, 


and one in my own congregation, a particu- 
lar account of which I intend to send soon 
for the New York Missionary Magazine. 


Awakenings at present are not so frequent | 


as formerly. 

‘¢ Last fall, we sent four of our ministers 
on a short tour to the Indians, to see what 
could be done in order to Christianize them. 
The Rev. Messrs. J. Hughes and Thomas 
Marques went to Cornplanter, a noted chief of 
the Six Nations ; had some conversation with 
him, but returned without concluding on 
any thing very decisive. The Rev. Thomas 
E. Hughes, with a probationer, visited the 
Indians near Detroit. The name of the 
chief of that tribe is Blue Jacket. They 
were received ima kind and friendly man- 
ner. They have brought with them a son 
of this chief, who is now studying with Mr. 
Hughes. His father wishes him to acquire 
an education, with the knowledge of agri- 
culture. The young Blue Jacket appears 
to be under some religious concern; s0 
much at least as to make him attempt 
secret prayer.” | 


THE CRISIS OF THE WORLD. 


But there is yet 8 more serious reflection 
remains to us; and, while I recur to it, I 
tremble. It is this—that much of the good 


which we have omitted to do, cannot now 


be done. Suppose, during the last twenty 


years only, we, with our connections, had 


put forth, by increased unity, Jove, and 
self-denial, twice the measure of energy 
which we have employed, are we not au- 
thorized to assume that, at the lowest, twice 


the quantity of good would have been ac- 


complished? Most of that good, however, 
cannot now be done! Maultitades of those 
who should have been the objects of our 


attention, have passed away from the sphere 


of exertion and of prayer. They lived, but 
are dead. They died in ignorance—we 
might have instructed them; without hope 
—we might have unfolded the heavenly 
state to them; without Christ—we might 


have pointed them to ‘the Lamb of God, | 


which taketh away the sins of the world.” 


And still they are dying! Now, while I~ 


speak—while you listen—they are dying! 
See! how they pass along, melancholy, sad, 
and speechless, sinking down into endless 
night! O if they would but stay till we 
could yet make one attempt for their salva- 
tion! No—they would, but cannot, stay. 
They are gone—they are gone! We shail 
meet them next in judgment! 

Thou Judge of all! how shall we meet 
them—how shall we meet Thee, then? We 
are verily guilty concerning our brother! 
If thou shouldst be strict to mark iniquity, 
O Lord, who could stand? Baggs 

Brethren, the crisis of the world is come! 
Are we prepared for it? Can we resign 
all the interests of an earthly life, and 
identify ourselves with the will of God and 
spiritual excellence? Can we stand in the 
whirlwiad, talk with the thunder, and look 


calmly on heaven, when God looks forth in 


indignation on a guilty world? Are we 


| prepared, with severe joy and holy conf- 


dence, to unite in the song of Moses and 
the Lamb, when the plagues of heaven 
shall fall on the wicked, and the earth 
shall be filled with wailing and blasphemy? 


| Are we prepared to sympathize with mao, 


wrecked of his hopes, and in his Inet ex- 
tremity, and to go forth for his salvation, 
unmoved by the convulsions of ‘a world, 
and the terrible: manifestations of infinite 
wrath ?—A. Red. 
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pobars, Vicronies —We are indebted to 

Kentucky correspondent for 
apothar. lecid: end edmirable. letter..on the 

| Sohn SB. Scowart wes'ordained by the Pres 
bytery-ef West Jersey, nod installed pastor 
| | of schesliurch‘at Greenwich, New Jersey, on 
thedichiast.’ The Rev. Dr. Steel, of Abing- 

a; "Pa. preached the sermon, the Rev: 
ester Bridgwan presided, and offered the 
prayer, the Rev, J. W. Hubbard 
ted chaige to vbe pastor, and the 


Fatr Day. —Jefferson 
Davis, permanent President of the bogus 

deracy, has ‘issued a proclamation, 
the 28th of February asa day 


bg. ('One paragraph we subjoin: 

that the year would have 
t pleased the Supreme Disposer o 

pyenia.to order it otherwise. We are not 

ermitted to furnish, an exception to the 

of, Divine government, which has _pre- 
ibed. eflictions as the discipline of nations 
- ag; well.as,of individuals. Our faith and 
perecverance.must be tested, and the chas- 
teniag which seemeth grevious will, if 
bring forth its appropriate 


THE, 


PRESBYTERIAN IN THE | 
| ‘HOSPITALS. 
ATE print the following letter for the 
satisfaction of those who have as- 
sisted us in sending the Presbyterian to the 
soldiérs.’ We will continue this good work, 
if out friends will continue to assist us, aud 
those to whom we send continue to appreci- 
ate the gift. Our fund, however, at this 
smoment needs replenishing. 
D. C., Feb. 24th, 1862. 
§, Martian & Co., } 
Chestnut street, Phil’a, 
“ech Dear Sirs—Your regular weekly pack- 
age of one hundred copies of the Presby- 
ferian was received by Harnden’s Express 
on Saturday. . From the announcement of 
sthe week previous, that your funds for 
‘this, object were exhausted, we had feared 
that, we should not receive the package this 
week, and many regrets were expressed in 
Yelation to it; and the men seemed very 
glad. to see me enter the several wards 
the usual packages of the 
_, A need not say to you that the Presby- 
derian_is highly prized, and read with in- 
terest, by the sick and wounded soldiers in 
the hospitals. ‘It is the best paper I ever 
read,” said one. “I am so glad to get 
old of a Presbyterian again. I have taken 
dt for. five years, but have not had a copy 
of it since being connected with the army,” 
said another, on receiving copy, ‘“ Well, 
well, how, old. face looks, * My 
~ father has taken the Presbyterian from its 
commencement; but I have not seen it 
since. I left home, several years ago,” re- 
marked. another as he received a copy of 
the same. ‘* We all like to read the Pres- 
byterian,” was remarked by another. 

These are but a fewof the many expressions 
of pleasure made by these dear sick men 
to me, in receiving your valuable paper, and 
the other chaplains, who distribute portions 
of the package, bear similar testimony; 

_ and I most sincerely trust that you will be 
enabled by kind and benevolent friends to 
, continue to send us your regular weekly pack- 
age. These papers have already ‘chased 
Away.” many a lonely hour from the sick 
chamber of brave and noble men, besides 
sowing spiritual seed which may yet be 
' ‘ watered by Divine grace, so as to bring 
forth an abundant harvest to the glory of 
God, and the salvation of sinners. 
. With much respect, I am very truly 
yours, W. Y. Brown, 
Chaplain to the Hospital, Washington, D. C, 
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THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 


. E regard the following communication, 
_ from the Sécrétary of War, as wor- 
thy of a conspicuous place in our paper. 
It breathes the very spirit which we have 
, longed to see displayed by our public fanc- 
tionsries. The reoogaition of the hand of 
| God is all-important, in the successful 
| ecution of the present war. 

letter was addressed to the Ne 
‘York Tribune, one of the least to be trusted 
q of all our journals. That paper had a prin- 
cipal iostramentality in precipitating the 
| Bull Ran’ disaster, and thus bringing our 
: country to the very verge of ruin, sod since 
then it has been striving to shake the pub- 
lic confidence jn General McClellan, the 
pradent, accomplished, and sagacious Gene- 
ral-in-Chief of oar forces. One of its plans 
in accomplishing this end, was to attribute 
récent successes to the new Secretary of 
War, and thus to deprive the General of 
‘alloredit in his wise military preparations. 
‘How’ this attempt is met by Secretary 
Statiton, let the following letter witness: 

Lerres From THE SECRETARY oF War. 
‘To the Editor of the New York Tribune. 

_. §Sir—L cannot suffer undue merit to be 
ascribed to my official action. The glory of 
our receat victories belongs to the gallant 
officers and soldiers that fought the battles. 
No share of it belongs to me. 

- Much has recently been said of mili 
combinations and organizing victory. 
‘hear sach phrases with apprehension. They 
commenced in infidel France with the Italian 
eampaigo, and ended in Waterloo. Who 
can orgavize victory? Who can combine 
the elements of success on the battlefield? 
We. owe our recent victories to the Spirit 
of the Lord, that moved our soldiers to 
Tush into battle, and filled the hearts of our 
enemies with terror and dismay. The 
inspiration that conquered in battle was in 
‘the hearts of the soldiers and from on high; 
‘and wherever there is the same inspiration 
there same results. Patriotic 
spirit, wi ute courage in officers and 
‘menjis a military combination that never 


.. We may well rejoice at recent victories, 
‘for they teach us that battles are to be won 
pow, and by us, ip the same and only man- 
mer that they were ever won by any people, 
‘or in any age, since the days of Joshua, by 
boldly pareaing and aie | the foe. What, 
‘under the blessing of Providence, I conceive 
to be the true organisation of victory and 
military combination to end this war, was 
declared in a few words by General Grant's 
move immediately upon your works 
Yours truly, § Epwin M. Sranron. 


| tian logic.” 


ip...the._ Confederate |. 
“| States of Amerioa, to all the Churches of 


| Jefag Christ ‘throughout the earth, greet- 
ing.” This Address was prepared by « 


| Committee, of which the Rev. J. H. Thorn- 
well, D.D., was Chairman, was unani-. 
| mously adopted by the ‘Assembly. ‘The 

been. sent to.us is in a 


pamphlet, published in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, by ‘private members of the Pres- 
byterian Church” in that place, who repre- 
sent it ag.“ bresthing much of the spirit of 
Qbristian kindness, and of manly, Chris- 
It may, then, be safely in- 
ferred that its publishers: are identical in 


setitiment with its ‘originators, ‘and fully 


share in its responsibilities. . We deeply 
regret that in the noble State of Ken- 
tacky, which has:so magnanimously with- 
stood the intrigues of ite own political lead-. 
era,,and. generously offered its best blood 
and treasures in. defence of law and gov- 
éroment,: should still barbour men who 
can sympathize with the destructive policy 
of the far South, which pertinaciously 
sought its uuholy object over the ruins of 
both Church and State. With them, it 
would seem, that political ‘treason and 
ecelesiastical schism have no terrible attri- 
butes, but may bo legitimatized by “a 
manly, Christian logic’! . Well, these are 
times ia which it would be unreasonable 
to expect all men, even all Christian men, 
tobe uoder the control of reason.  Pas- 
sion and obstinate prepossession being per- 
mitted ‘to choose the premises, it is easy 
to foresee the conclusions to which this 
«¢manly logic” would lead, 

As to the Address itself, it was adopted 
in the early part of December last, and on 
the: positive. presumption that the «(Con- 
federate States’ constituted a distinct and 
separate nation. This fact is assumed 
without hesitation, and as one so certain 
as to be unquestionable. The faith of the 
Assembly was an unstaggering one, and 
not a member present, it would seem, de- 
murred as to the validity of the testimony 
on which it was based. Having unani- 
mously resolved that their nationality was 
perfected, the road was open for their 
declaration of ecclesiastical independence, 
and for their justification before the 
«Churches throughout the earth’! The 
very magniloquence of the appeal is. proof 
of their extraordinary self-confidence. The 
question of nationality is, however, a still 
open one, and recent events, to speak 


on its easy solution. 

~ We do not question, that even should the 
integrity of the Union be. preserved, the 
action of the Southern part of the Church 
might still be sustained. It might, how- 
ever, be justly doubted whether it would not 
thus be deprived of one of its most plausible 
grounds for a schism of the body of Christ. 
As a separate nation, it might have a justi- 
fiable ground for a separate church organiza- 
tion; but as an integral part of one nation, 
it would be necessary to seek for other rea- 
sons, in self-justification. As rebellion 
against lawful government can only be 
justified by the existence of grievaoces, 
otherwise uoredressible, so the renunciation 
of jurisdiction and authority of the whole 
Charch, by a portion of it, is inexcusable, 
unless it can ba shown that truth has been 
fettered, the glory of Christ obscured, and 
the rights of conscience infringed. Can the 
Southern Assembly plead this as their mo- 
tive for separation? Stripping the pamphlet 
of its verbiage and special pleading, we can 


upon as justificatory of its divisive course. 
The first is, that the late General Assem- 
bly, by the adoption of certain resolutions, 
abandoned its true province as a court of 
Jesus Christ, and threw itself into the 
arena of politics. To substantiate this 
charge, a very precise discrimination is 


pendent of each other, and as having no 
inherent rights to interfere with each other. 


and to its truthfulness in part we object. 
The general proposition is thus stated: 
«The State is a natural institute’’—« The 
Church is a supernatural institute;” the 
difference, then, between them is as wide 
as that between the natural and supernatu- 
ral, the human and the divine. Now, in 
our -judgment, while the State and the 
Church are different institutes under dif.- 
ferent organizations, they proceed from the 
same Divine Author, are parts of one 
great whole, and are designed to be mutu- 
ally helpful to each other. They are not, 
in the view of God, antagonist organiza- 
tions. The Church bas a right to expect 
protection from the State, and the State 
has an equal right to look for the friendly 
co-operation of the Church. 

This results from the unity of their origin, 
and from their being parts of one divine plan. 
It will be admitted without argument that 
the Church is from God, and as to the State, 
it is infallibly written, «Let every soul be 
subject unto the higher powers, for there is 
no power but of God; the powers that be 
are ordained of God. Whosoever, there- 
fore, resisteth the power, resisteth thé or- 
dinance of God.”” This explicit statement 
requires no comment; it conclusively proves 
that the State is more than a ‘natural in- 
stitute.” What, then, did the General 
Assembly do in contravention of the mu- 
tual relations between Church and State? 
How has it violated its duties or forfeited 
its character? It has expressed its rever- 
ence for an ordinance of God, and when 
that ordinance was in danger of being set 
at nought, it has expressed its sympathy 
with the lawful struggles engaged in for its 
preservation. This is the whole front of 
its offending! Had it not done this, it 
would have betrayed irreverence for God 
as the author of civil government, and its 
ingratitude for the protection which the 
State has extended to it. 

We have a remark or two further on this 
topic. (1.) If the alleged criminal pro- 
ceedings of the General Assembly was the 
ground of Southern action in dividing the 
Church, how is it to be explaized that the 
temper displayed in the Southern Church, 
looking forward to such division, was, to a 
very considerable extent, organized previous 
to the Assembly’s action, and initial pro- 
ceedings were instituted to this very end? 
(2.) If any such action of the Assembly 
was anticipated, how does it happen that 
the Southern delegates generally staid at 
home, and by their want of magnanimity 
and determination, became participes crim- 
inis? If a wrong was perpetrated, they, 
by a shrioking from obvious duty, assisted 
in its perpetration. No presumed danger 
should have induced them to have declined 
the opportunity of keeping the Church 
right. _As the Church, then in its highest 
judicatory, violated no constitutional rule, 
abandoned no. cardinal doctrine of faith, 
and adopted no grievous enactments de- 
priving the South of its Christian rights; 
and as. the spirit of the South was clearly 
/in favour of an independent organization 
before the Assembly hed done any thing, 
right or wrong, it is very evident that this, 
| 48 & reason of separation, was ® mere con- 
venient pretext. 


The second reason for separation is «the 


modestly, throw at least a shade of doubt. 


‘existing temper. 


observe but two general reasons insisted 


drawn between Church and State as inde-. 


With this discrimination we agree in part, . 


the validity of it as a reason for a division 
of the Church. (1.) Slavery is recognized 
in the address as a civil institution, with 
which the Church has no right to. inter- 
meddle: ‘The’ policy of its existence or 


non-existence. is a.question which exclu- |. 


sively belongs to the State.” Now, we 
may admit this, but how is the. Southern 
Assembly, in its settled priociple that 
Church and State are totally distinct, and 
that the Church is crimizal in interfering 
with state matters justified in bringing this 
State matter forward as 
reavon for Church action? The reason it- 
self is nugatory, or there are circumstances 
in which a Church may act, or be influ- 
enced by considerations pertaining to the 
State. (2) How, we would ask, do the 
diversities of sentiment become, all at once, 
so. stringent a reason for schism, when 
these diversities have always existed? The 
North never loved the institution of slavery 
more than it does now. There was, it is 
true, a more genial sympathy with slave- 
holders, as men subjected to a stern neces- 
sity, and a more conservative regard to the 
institution itself. If any change in senti- 
ment has occurred, it has been caused by 
the more modern and extreme views of the 
South, who claimed not only toleration of 
an acknowledged evil, but a positive recog- 
nition of the institution of slavery as ac- 
credited by Scripture, and as eminently 
benign io its: influences. Apart from this, 
what has the Assembly, by any official act, 
done to alter the relations between the 
North and South? Did it adopt any new 
enactments on the subject of slavery? 
No such thing; but it was apprebend- 
ed that it might be done. Hence the 
Church of the Confederacy, like the govern- 
ment of the Confederacy, has acted upon a 
presumption of evils that might be, and 
thus the ecclesiastical schism and the civil 
rebellion is founded not on evils that actu- 
ally exist, but on the imaginary ones which 
it was presumed might, at some future 
time, exist! They are alike baseless, and 
the declaration of rights in both cases is 
not likely to prove very effective with all 
governments, or all churches ‘throughout 
the earth ”’ | 


_ The limits of a newspaper have not per- . 


mitted us to review the address in all its 
features. We have only proposed to touch 
upon its salient points. There is, however, 
one isolated point to which we would refer 
before we close. It is expressed in the 
following paragraph :—« The two Confede- 
racies hate each other more intensely now 
than they did in May, and if their citizens 
should come together upon the same floor, 
whatever might be the errand that brought 
them there, they could not be restrained | 
from smiting each other with the fist of 
wickedness.” The South here speaks for 
itself, and we are not at liberty to deny its 
Bat who is responsible 
for this state of feeling? We know nothing 
of this intense feeling of hatred. Odur pul- 
pits have had nothing to do with fomenting 
it. ‘That the North regard the South as 
guilty of an inexcusable wrong, is most 
true, but the feeling, so far at least as the 
Christian community is concerned, has been 
far from intense hatred. Can the pulpits 
of the South claim a similar exemption? 
Have they not rung with the bitterest de- 
nunciations of the North? Have not the 
worst passions of human nature been ap- 
pealed to, and aroused by pulpit declamation 
and vituperation? Is there a term of re- 
proach in the English vocabulary which 
has not been used to depreciate the North, 
to misrepresent its motives, and inflame 
the passions of men against it? Aud we 
deeply regret the necessity for alluding to 
it, have not the ministers of the Old-school 
Presbyterian Church in the South made 
themselves prominent in this wicked cru- 
sade? The feeling thus awakened may, it 
is true, for ever keep apart the two sections 
of the Church, but this does not diminish 
the ungraciousness of the South, in alleg- 
ing their own wroug-doing as a valid plea 
for inexcusable schism. 


WOUNDED AND SICK. 


AR is attended with many woes, and 
among these not the least are the 
sufferings of our sick and wounded soldiers. 
We hear a newsp@per announcement of a 
battle, and of the number wounded, and 
then, with little emotion, we pass on to 
some other article of intelligence. It is, 
indeed, difficult to realize all that may be 
comprehended in such an announcement, 
unless the facts are brought under our im- 
mediate view. Could we see with our own 
eyes a battle-field, when the conflict had 
ceased, and mark the manly forms, not 
only of the dead, who are unconscious of 
pain, but of the wounded, writhing under 
the tortures which the bullet, the bayonet, 
and the surgeon’s knife had occasioned; 
could we see their pallid countenances and 
their despairing looks, or hear their ex- 
torted groans, we should have a different. 
idea of a battle from that we derive from a 
printed bulletin. Or could we visit a hos- 
pital, mercifully provided for sick and 
wounded soldiers, the impression would be. 
more vivid than that derived from a sur- 
geon’s report. Little, very little do our 
citizens generally know of the fearful 
amount of suffering which the present war 
has cost, perhaps from a want of opportu- 
nity of actual inspection, or perhaps from a 
disinclination to come into contact with 
painful scenes. So it has been with our- 
selves, until recently our feeling has been 
quickened by a visit to a soldiers’ hospital. 
The one we refer to has been recently 
opened in Philadelphia, corner of Broad 
and* Race streets, in which have already 
been congregated between four and five 
hundred patients. It has all the appear- 
ance of being under excellent management, 
and proper care and attention are extended 
to the suffering. The building was recent- 
ly an extensive railroad depot, and three 
immense rooms are filled with the beds of 
the sick and wounded soldiers. They lie 
in various stages of fever, contracted in 
camp during an inclement winter, or suffer- 
ing from wounds received in battle. As 
our eye glanced over the scene, and thought 
that this was but one of many such specta- 
cles exhibited in the border States, we were 
forcibly impressed with the wickedness of 
that ambition which had brought such woes 
on our country. The unprincipled leaders 


in the insurrection have-all the blood which ‘ 


has been shed to answer for; they must 
one day meet the responsibility for domestic 
circles broken up, hearthstoues desolated, 
widows and orphans multiplied, and all the 
horrors of many battle-fields. Even from 
those who have been beguiled by their arts, 
they must expect bitter curses, and from 
the government which they have wantonly 
attempted to overthrow, they must expect 
a righteous retribution. Expatriation is 
the least punishment which can be inflicted 
upon them, and this will be their doom, in. 


all likelihood. The country can never be 
pafe while such turbulent and reckless men 


if they are n0t yet happy 


» lenient treatment.” 
a 


ia, that they can contribute much to 
their very door. They have done much for 
those abroad; now let them remember those 
‘who are brought, as it were, to their very 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN LARGE 
CITIES. 


T\R. J. ADDISON ALEXANDER, in 
/ his Commentary upon the Aots of 
the Apostles, gives, in his preliminary re- 
marks, a clear statement of “the theme 
and purpose” of that book of the Scrip- 
tures, in one condensed and pregnant sen- 
tence. ‘It is,’”’ says he, ‘a special his- 
tory of the planting and extension of the 
Chureh, both among Jews and Gentiles, by 
the gradual. establishing of radiating cen- 
tres or sources of influence at certain salient 
points throughout a large part of the em- 
pire, beginning at Jerusalem, and ending 
at Rome.’”’?. Assuming this as the basis of 
interpretation, be goes on to show how 
closely the principle of establishing radiat- 
ing lights in central points was adhered to 
by the apostles and their assistants in the 
extension of the primitive Church, and 
thus gives a wonderful freshness and unity 
to a book of Scripture which some have re- 
garded as a collection of heterogeneous 
fragments, and others read merely as an 
interesting record of missionary travels. 

The wish, which must be felt by all true 
Christian hearts, to follow the precedents 
furnished us by inspired men, prompts the 
question whether the line of action fol- 
lowed by the apostles was not so wise, and 
so immediately directed by the hand of 
God, as to be the proper course of action 
for the Church in all ages. Ought not the 
policy, using that word in its best sense, 
which was adopted by the founders of the 
Christian Church, and which resulted in 
its rapid aod wonderful extension, to be 
made the permanent policy of the Church, 
in carrying the gospel to the ends of the 
earth, and establishing itself securely in 
the midst of the kingdoms of the world? 
And does not a lower or a more restricted 
policy—that which looks merely towards 
the extension of a particular church, with 
its creeds and forms of worship—dictate 
the same measares, and dictate to its friends 
and supporters the indispensable necessity 
of seizing upon great centres of influence 
as initial points, and posts for radiating: 
lights, from which rays may be sent out far 
and wide over the land? 

Assuming that these questions can be 
answered only in the affirmative, we pro- 
pose to consider the question whether the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
has followed as fully as she ought the apos- 
tolic plan, and whether it does not become 
her to adjust her policy so as to bring it 
more completely in harmony with what was 
dove in the early and most successful days 
of the Christian Church. We are induced 
to do this, by being called on to record 
the inauguration of this precise line of 
action by one of the churches closely rela- 
ted to us by similarity of faith and order. 
The United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, a body which is working with great 
vigour and wisdom in Scotland, has resolved 
to make an earnest effort to plant itself more 
fully and securely in England. To do this, 
it wastes no strength at present upon the 
provinces, except, perhaps, to make recon- 
noissances in some of the larger provincial 
towns. But it boldly marches to London, 
the great centre of influence in the empire, 
and, taking some of its best men from the 
cities of Scotland, it sets them in well se- 
lected places in the midst of that great 
city. Those who direct its missionary ope- 
rations secure to the minister and the con- 
gregation, by funds chiefly raised in Scot- 
land, a suitable church building, and they 
guarantee to the pastor whom they have 
selected and sent, at least one-half of his 
salary during the years in which he is 
gathering and consolidating the Church. 
We can easily imagine with what ease and 
vigour one can work, even in the midst of 
a strange people, and against adverse influ- 
ences, who is thus supported by the power 
and means of a strong and earnest Church. 
Nor can it be long, with the employment 
of such means, before this Church will be 
so fully established in this central point of 
the British empire, that she will be a city 
set upon a hill, and shed forth a light 
which many will see and rejoice in. 

In contrast with this wise plan of church 
extension, or, we may say, this apostolic 
plan, we must place on record a similar 
scheme in which our owo Church has em- 
barked, and which is about to end in a very 
different way. The record may be humili- 
ating, but the church that will not look its 
own mistakes in the face, and acknowledge 
them, even if this seems to her like laying 
her face in the dust before her enemies, has 
not in her the first elements of progress. 
Humiliation may be mortifying, but in the 
State and in the Church: it is oftentimes 
most salutary in its effects. We will recite 
the facts. 

A few years ago, the Presbyterian Church 
thought itself called upon to make a vigor- 
ous effort to extend itself in New &ngland. 
Whether it was right or wrong in its im- 
pressions of its duty, it is not for us, at this 
time, to discuss. But having determined 
to enter upon this work, it very wisely re- 
solved to go at once to the centre of influ- | 
ence in New England,’and organized a 
church in the city of Boston, and a smaller 
one in East Boston, in the suburbs of that 
city. Having secured a position here, it 
was thought that the scattered Presbyterian 
churches of several contiguous States might 
thus be bound together, and, in a few years, 
the organization of a Synod of New Eng- 
land might be effected. This scheme, so 
wisely devised, and promising so much for 
the future, is about to prove a failure. 
From information which we have received, 
it is altogether probable that before the 
meeting of the next General Assembly, both 
of the Presbyterian churches in Boston will 
have been sold, the church organizations be- 
come extinct, and the members, numbering 
nearly three hundred, be scattered into other 
churches. We say nothing of the causes 
| which have led to this painful result; but 
there are some reasons which are general, 
and which lie upon the surface, which we 
will specify. To make the attempt to 
plant a foreign church in a strange city, 
and among a people at least indifferent to 
it, if not opposed, it was needful to do 
just what the United Presbyterian Church 
is doing in respect to London—bring to 
bear upon that one point the whole power 
of the denomination. If the work was 
worth doing at all, it was worthy of s year’s 
earnest effort on the part of the whole Charch. 
It is our opinion, that to take secure posses- 
sion of a point so central and well adapted 
for radiating influences as the city of Bos- 
ton, it would have been worth while for 
the General Assembly to have ordered the 
Church Extension Committee to spend the 
one-half of its present year’s income upon 


our 


reth | 
Scotland will ape 


a @milar 


rent, 
Assetobly 


we remember that the General 


our resders Ta” Wuthorised this Committe; to'raine; by 


special collections, @nd spend $10,000, in 


the erection of the Children’s Church, at: 


St. Anne, Illinois. We readily concede 
that this was a good and desirable work, 
but it surely is not to be compared, in ite 
influences upon churches in its vicinity, or 


occupation. of the city of Boston by the 
Presbyterian Church. 
Turning: from this painful subject, to 
points where the prospect is more pleasing, 
aod where the Church has attained to a 
permanent position, and can look forward 
with the hope of a continuous and healthy 


growth, we may still ask the question, and 


consider it candidly, whether the concen- 
tration and direction of the power of the 
Presbyterian Church, upon the work of 
extending itself in the large cities of our 
land, has been attained, in any degree, 
corresponding to its importance, and to 
the necessity for its attainment? In New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, we 
have large, wealthy, and active churches 
already existing, and prepared for import- 
ant movements, by which the Church may 
be farther extended. In Baltimore, this 
work has been done wisely and well, and if 
all has not been done which might have 
been done, it can still be said, that the 
Presbyterians there have proposed to them- 
selves an end to be attained, and have labour- 
ed diligently towards its attainment. Nor 
can we deny that praiseworthy efforts have 
been made in New York and Philadelphia, 
and have been made with happy results. 
But it cannot be gainsayed that these ef- 
forts have been made much more by private 
members of the Church, in voluntary asso- 
ciations, than by the concentrated efforts of 
the Church, acting upon particular chosen 
points, through the Presbyteries. We are 
reluctant to concede, as one of our corres- 

ondents said last week, ‘that unity is not 
one of the characteristics of the Presby- 
terian Church ;” but we are willing to grant 
that our individual freedom of action and 
judgment, which is certainly one of our 
characteristics, and which we hope will 
remain so, makes a lack of unity our spe- 
cial danger—the danger against which we 
must most vigilantly watch. Particularly 
is this danger to be considered and guarded 
against in the work of church extension 
in our large cities. To direct the force 
and means of the Church upon any enter- 
prise of this kind, we must have unity of 
purpose and feeling, to be followed by unity 
of action. In this view of the case, we 
greatly regret the existence of two Presby- 


| teries in the cities of New York and Phila- 


delphia. There may be local reasons for 
their existence; but, if so, it is a matter of 
regret, for they certainly hinder that con- 
centration of the efforts of the whole 
Church on promising points in each city, 
which is so desirable and necessary. No 
Presbyterian Ohurch in Scotland has two 
distinct Presbyteries in Edinburgh or Glas- 
gow; and when the English Presbyterians 
and United Presbyterians of London will 
have accomplished the union for which 
they seem to be preparing, we do not doubt 
that one Presbytery will direct the opera- 
tions and control the movements of Pres- 
byterianism in the vast city of London. 
We will hope and pray for the same 
unity of organization and effort in our own 
Church. 


TWENTY-SECOND OF FEBRUARY. 


HE 22d of February, the birth-day of 
Washington, was, perbaps, never cele- 
brated with such unanimity and spirit by 
the nation, as on its recent annual recur- 
rence. Military parades, pyrotechnic dis- 
plays, illuminations, salvos of artillery, fes- 
tive enjoyments, patriotic speeches, were 
the order of the day and evening. Never 
was it observed under circumstances s0 
deeply impressive, with immense armies in 
the field, fighting against an extended and 
organized rebellion, the aim of which is to 
overthrow the beneficent government which 
was founded ino the best blood of our revo- 
lutionary sires, headed by one whose unself- 
ish sacrifices and unparalleled wisdom as a 
military chieftain and statesman has secured 
for him the lofty appellation of Pater Pa- 
trie, Father of his Country. To notice 
even the outlines of such a celebration in 
our cities, towns, and villages, would fill 
the full capacity.of our paper. We must 
refer our readers, therefore, to the local 
secular press for the details. 

The zeal and earnestness displayed on 
the occasion, were called for by the peculiar 
state of the times ‘In the onward march 
of the nation, and its rapid increase in 
wealth and greatness, there were too many 
evidences of a gradual obliteration of our 
revolutionary history from the memories of 
the present generation, and of the cost at 
which the glorious fabric of our liberties 
and free institutions was purchased. Espe- 
cially ha that unequalled state paper, 
Washington’s Farewell Address, been suf- 
fered to lie in comparative obscurity, uatil 
the imminent danger which threatened our 
country recalled its sage wisdom and pro- 
phetic warnings. Never was this docu- 
ment so generally read, or its excellence so 
fully appreciated, as on the late occasion of 
national observance. 

We may be permitted to refer, without 
disparagement to the patriotism displayed 
in other places, to a few facts which passed 
under our own observation. Ono the morn- 
ing of the day, the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, was filled with a 
large and deeply interested audience. The 
services were introduced by the Rev. Charles 
W. Shields, D. D., the pastor of the church, 
in an address characterized by faultless 
taste and beauty, and set forth by a grace- 
ful elocution. Its references to the general 
occasion and the character of Washington, 
were extremely appropriate gnd striking. 
The whole congregation, with a hearty good 
will, sung the beautiful national bymn, 
¢ My country, ’tis of thee,” &c. The Rev. 
W. J.R. Taylor, D. D., of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, then read with just em- 
phasis and force Washiogton’s Farewell 
Address. It was listened to with profound 
attention, and never did its sagacious fore- 
thought, its earnest warnings, and its affec- 
tionate counsels, strike us so forcibly; and 
we doubt not the whole audience felt a pro- 
founder veneration for the pure patriotism 
of Washington, who had so many years ago 
foreseen the very dangers which have now 
befallen us, and urgently warned us against 
them. It is already known to our readers 
that the original of the Address is now in 
the possession of James Lenox, Esq, of 
New York, who generously published a 
small edition in folio for private donation, 
with an exact copy of all the amendments 
and interlineations. From one of these 
copies Dr. Taylor read. He was then fol- 
lowed by the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., 
who sommented on the Address, gave a 
brief history of its origin, and interspersed 
his remarks with happy allusions and ex- 
pressions of lofty patriotism. His address 
gave much satisfaction to the audience, and 
its only fault was its necessary brevity. 


that single point. It would have been a 


The military array in the afternoon 


in its probable results, to the permanent 


eight to tem thousand troops in line, 
which was unexpectedly large num- 
ber, qgnsiderigg that tens of thousands of 
our citizens Were absent in active service 
in the field. In the evening there was 


ail 6x tensive, but, We sorry to say; not 


a general illumination of the city. Im- 
mense multitudes crowded the streets.— 
Many of our citizens, by the brilliancy of 
their dwellings, manifested their respect 
for Washington, and their gratitude for 
victories recently achieved; others, from 
scruples which we are bound to respect, 
displayed no lights in their dwellings; and 
not a few, from Southern proclivities, which 
we are not bpund to kept their 
dwellings, like their hearts, closed and dark. 
We envy them not. 

We have been much gratified with the 
whole celebration, as calculated to awaken 
right memories, and teach a lesson of love 
to country to posterity. 


RE-UNION. 


E have received a communication on 

this subject from a respected corres- 
pondent, living beyond the Mississippi. As 
much of that which he says has been al- 
ready said in a communication published in 
our paper of last week, we omit this, and 
add a part of his article, to show the state 
of opinion in the ‘far West.” We beg 
leave, however, to suggest to our corres- 
pondent one difficulty which may-arise in 
the execution of the plan which he com- 
mends. If contiguous Presbyteries, after 
fall and free conference, should find the 
way clear for them to unite, the question 
must immediately arise, to which (eneral 
Assembly shall the Presbytery formed by 


the union belong? We can hardly have 


reached a point where this can be a matter 
of indifference. An Old-school Presbytery, 
we suppose, would be very reluctant to leave 
the well-matured and successful missionary 
organizations, both foreign and domestic, 
and the other church schemes, which in 
the New-school body are still in their in- 
fancy; and other reasons, as powerful, 
might be assigned by the members of the 
New-school Presbytery for declining to 
leave their body. With this remark we 
give a part of our correspondent’s commu- 
“The Presbyter very properly suggests 
the propriety of all attempts at union com- 
mencing with the Presbyteries. Brethren 
and churches in the same vicinity, and ac- 
quainted with each other, can best tell whe- 
ther there is such agreement as would secure 
hearty co-operation, or whether the attempt 
at union would present but the name, and 
lead to bickering and strife. The Presby- 
teries are the proper bodies to act in the 
premises. If any general advice as to their 
action is desirable, it can only come as ad- 
vice, which they may use as they think 
best. From the very nature of our republi- 
can government, the Presbyteries, under 
the direction of our Book, and under ordi- 
nation vows, must judge of the fitness of 
every applicant for membership. This in- 
herent and inalienable right they have here- 
tofore exercised, and will exercise it still. 
If the formal examination, as to orthodoxy, 
of entire Presbyteries proposing to be united 
with them, would be offensive and resisted, 
still there must be such conference—full, 
free, and untrammelled—as to afford satis- 
faction. The examination in such case is, 
and must be, mutual. Without such con- 
ference, surely ao intelligent and conscien- 
tious man would be willing to receive, or be 
received. Without it, there could be no 
union in reality; and the name could not 
live. very long. 

‘‘General declarations of receiving the 
Confession of Faith will not have much 
weight with thinking men, who remember 
the professions, long and loud, which were 
made a quarter of a century ago. It was 
strenuously contended then, as the Presby- 
ter now contends, that ‘if men who say that 
they confide in each other’s piety, cannot 
trust each other’s declarations of attachment 
to the same symbols of faith, they ought 
not to credit each other in any respect.’ 
This is the old plea—the plea for charity, 
falsely so-called. The charity that is ‘first 
pure,’ ‘rejoiceth in the truth.’ The ques- 
tion then was, has been ever since, and still 
is—In what sense do men receive the same 
doctrinal symbols? What interpretation do 
they put on them? There may be substan- 
tial agreement; but if so, there can be bet- 
ter evidence of it adduced. The question 
of fact still stares us in the face. Settle it, 
and all is settled.” 


ARCHBISHOPRICKS IN Prospeot.—The 
Christian Times (Protestant Episcopal) en- 
lighteas the outside world as to the currents 
of opinion in some parts of that Church, by 
quoting the following words as the expres- 
sion of the wishes, and as a foreshadowing of 
the purposes of a party within that Charch. 
‘‘The adoption of the Provincial system 
among us is inevitable.” ‘Let the leading 
minds of the Church keep the subject clear- 
ly and distinctly before them, until the 
change has been wisely and completely 
brought about.” What this means, is 
further explained by the Times. 

‘To measure the greatness of this ‘sud- 
den rise’ in Church currents, we have only 
to remember that the establishment of ‘the 
Provincial system’ would at once introduce 
among us a princely grade of ‘ Archbishops,’ 
between whom and ‘diocesan’ bishops the 
distinction would be officially and practical- 
ly as great as now obtains between diocesan 
bishops and presbyters, or between presby- 
ters and deacons. After this astonishing 
‘rise,’ only two stages would remain to com- 
plete the circle in the current of ‘unques- 
tioned Church principles’—viz., ‘the Patri- 
archate’ and ‘the Popedom.’ ” 


Tae Hit or Lire.—In ascending the 
hill of life, our progress is slow and toil- 


some; but when we reach the top, it is 


remarkable with what celerity the years 
pass in reaching the base at the other side. 
‘‘How slow the years!’’ say the young; 
‘¢ How rapid their flight!” say the old. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 


- Messrs. Editors—There was a large and 
unexpected gathering of the Sunbury (Pena- 
sylvania) congregation, in the house of their 
pastor, on the evening of the 10th ult. 
The rich and the poor were there with their 
tokens of kindness. A great variety of 
articles necessary to the comfort of a family 
were placed upon the table, among which 
was a beautiful shawl, and a splendid silk 
dress for the pastor's wife, worth at least 
$30. It was a pleasing sight to behold 
this mingling together of the rich and the 
poor, and while the pastor was thankful for 
the costly gift, that which was brought by 
the humblest was also looked upon as 
precious. The pleasure of the evening was 
heightened by the presence of the late 
Secretary of War, now our Minister to 
Russia, who also left a substantial proof of 
his good will. We felt honoured by the 
presence of such a guest, and thankful for 
his gift. After singing and prayer, and a 
brief address by the pastor, expressive of 
gratitude, the company dispersed, feeling, 
doubtless, the truth of the Master’s saying, 
‘¢It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
This was the second visit of the kind re- 


ceived since our relation to this people as 


pastor. J.D. 


was att~imposing one. There were from 


», 4 


Foe the Presbyterian, 
SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT MINIS- 
‘TERIAL SUPPORT. 


West or rae Mississiprt. 

previous- article: 
about many ministers,” your. corres. 
pondent endorsed, from this far corner of 
the field, the idea of the Princeton Review 
that the trouble lay in too small contribu. 
tions, rather than ia too many ministers. 
“Paul,” of the Standard, saw a dilemma 


“with but two horns—either too few contr: 


butions, or two many labourers—~and. I 
hope he will not think me disrespectfal if 
I suggest that he took the wrong horn. 


» If there be any truth in the doctrine of a 


divine call to the miuistry, then, indeed, is 


the Church in duty bound to send forth 


to the work all whom she is able to pet 
ceive to have received the call. Other- 
wise, the Church would resist the ordinance 
of God in choosing servants for his work, 
and might refuse to send forth those whom 
God has duly commissioned. When a 
world, living in wickedness, needs to be 
converted, it does seem rather a hard doo- 
trine to accept, that the Church has too 
many labourers for the work. Have the 
millennial days indeed come? If the 
Church is not supporting respectably all 
who are in the field, is it not possible that 
the fault may lie upon her shoulders ia 
some form or another? I wonder if the 
Church is doing all she can; sacrificing 
and economising; putting aside even her 
dainties and superfluities; her ribbons and 
sweetmeats; her fashions and luxuries; so 
that these unsupported servants of God 
may be sustained in their labours? I 
wonder if the Church membership does not’ 
waste on personal ornaments and raiment, 
which a respectable forethought and econ- 
omy (that need not be such as to unfit 
them for their social rank, and fellowship 
with their equals,) might dispense with, 
sufficient to take care of the surplus of 
clergy? Paul,” I fear, is a satirist, 
pouncing upon the Church for her illiber- 
ality, when he talks about the extra quan- 
tity of ministers. Now, the question is, 
and always has been, how to reach the 
pocket of the Church. Strange enough, 
the way to her pocket must lie through 
her conscience, although that is often quite 
a roundabout and indirect road, and there 
is danger of getting lost on the way, and 
sometimes of falling into a bottomless 
pocket. But we will hardly arouse the 
Church to great energies and sacrifices for 
the support of the clergy by endeavouring 
to argue her into the belief that she has 
too many workmen already. There is a- 
good deal of human nature in the Church, 
after all, and such a lame business proposi- 
tion as this defeats itself. A man could 
hardly persuade even “Paul” to contribute 
for the support of our soldiers in the field, 
whose plea should be that we already had 
too many of them, and should get rid of a 
portion. 
However, to stir up the Church to her 

duty in supporting all the ministry her 
Master in mercy may send her, besides the 
extraordinary gifts of his Holy Spirit in her 
individual hearts, there are two very promi- 
nent requisites, the necessity of which is 
most apparent in these Western fields. 
First, we want brave ministers. The people 
must be taught out of the law what it is 
their duty to do—what God requires of 
them to do. And they must be exhorted 
to do it; and if they do not do it, they must 
be warned, and plainly instructed again in 
the matter, line upon line, precept upon 
precept. But the people do not like it! 
Well, if a minister is commissioned to go 
and preach smooth things, whatever the 
people like, then this is a sufficient reason 
for neglecting this duty; but a fearless 
servant of God expects to declare counsel 
which God gives him, and not just what 
the people may fancy. The people of God, 
however, do like to hear their minister 
boldly and plainly declare the truth, though 
they know that it strikes them. They like 
him all the better for it. So far as the 
writer's experience goes, (not very far, in- 
deed, but all the stronger argument for 
that,) he never has received more earnest 
and cordial support, than when compelled 


to speak some very plain things, from which 


he would greatly have preferred to draw 
back. I have found out this much, that a 
bold, determined, fearless minister of God, 
who governs his boldness by a needful de- 
gree of prudence, wins more respect and 
affection than a timid, fearful man, who is 
wary lest he may tread upon somebody’s 
conscience, if he should speak too pointedly. 


Jesus was meek, but he hesitated not to 


speak the truth plainly. Men love a deter- 
mined defender and expounder of truth. 
But if you want to have every body find 
fault with you, just be very carefal to avoid 
every thing that looks like taking a firm 
stand; bend to every breeze, and the breezes 
will thicken fast about you. Here is a sad 
mistake of many good, easy, modest breth- 
ren. They do not like to present the subject 
of ‘‘ ministerial support” to their people, for 
fear the church will think they are begging 
for their salaries. But you need not beg, 
nor does the church pay you. The people 
give unto the Lord, and the Lord gives 
unto you—they bring their offerings, and 
lay them upon his altar, and he gives it 
you. It is your duty to see that none rob 
God—that your people do their duty to 
him; and if, by your remissness in impress- 


‘ing upon them this portion of God’s mes- 


sage, they fail here, is it any wonder that 
your supply is cut short, as a reminder to 
you of duty? Here is a great want of the 
Church, in the boldness which will dare, in 
the name of God, to lay plainly before every 
congregation, from the pulpit, this duty of 
giving for the support of the ministry, in 
their own places of worship, and elsewhere. 
But when a man’s natural modesty prevents 
him from declaring plainly and unflinch- 
ingly the whole truth on this point, it is 
not a wonder that his modesty should stand 
between him and his daily bread. Ifa 
man declares the plainly revealed truth, he 
need not be afraid of its effects upon him- 
self, or upon others. ' 

The second great necessity to which I 
would refer is this—brave collectors. It is 
not altogether the fault of the people that 
the ministerial fund falls short. Many are 
willing to give, but the occasion passes by; 
they are not called upon, (to be sure, they 
ought not to wait to be called upon, but 
they will do it, and they would give if they 
were;) the amount subscribed increases 
upon them until it grows often beyond 
their means of meeting it. Now, next to 
a faithful minister in a church, give mea 
faithful collector; one who will feel that 
since the minister is cut off from collecting 
his dues as others may, it rests upon 
him to do it; who will go saying to the 
brethren, ‘‘This is just as much your daty 
as mine, and you must step into the 
breach;” one who is not afraid to call 
again, if the subscription is not paid at the 


‘first visit; one who will not- permit the 


quarter to run by without having made 
extra effort to secure the payment; one 
who will enter upon this work as a solema 
duty whioh he is called upon to do for the 
Lord’s sake; one who comes on’ the first 
day of the quarter, and says, “My dear: 
pastor, here is the amount of your salary 
for ‘the past quarter, (or for the coming 


wholesome 


in the eternal world. 


‘March 1, 1862. 


quarter), May the Lord bless and support 
you in your work.” 

I bave always observed that ministers 
who bé@ faithful collectors were unusually 
prospergas, and eloquent, and beloved by 
their flocks, even though they declared un- 
leetors ag these do more to give thrift, and 
vitalfty, and progresa to the Church, than 
any other instrumentality, short of the min- 
ister himself. But unfaithful collectors 
cramp the energies of the minister, dwarf 
the Church’s growth, dampen her hopes, 
‘blast ‘her finances; and sre 
about her neck when she‘is in deep waters. 
Deacons are ordained to take care of the 
poor; who is poorer than the minister? 
May it not, therefore, be that it is the sol- 
ema duty of the deaconate to see that the 
minister’s salary is paid. Thus, with a 
faithfal minister to declate the church’s 
duty, and a faithful, God-fearing collector 
to carry home the truth by personal appli- 
cation, we would hear little about «too 
many ministers,” for the churches would 
not be content, if they supported their own 
pastors, mérely with that; but giving for 
their own cause would teash them the bles 
sedoess of giving for others, and the Church 
would push forward the work with en en- 
ergy Commensurate with the great respon- 
sibility resting upon her; and there would 
not be found even one im her ranks to lift 
up his lone voice ia the ory, «« We have teo 
many ministers.” May that day speedily 
dawn. 


A SURPRISE PARTY. 


Messrs. Editors—On Thursday afternoon, 
February 20th, the pastor of the Snow Hill 
Presbyterian Church, and his wife, were 
surprised by a donation visit at the par- 
sonage, from the members of that congre- 
gation. 

They had previously been invited to 
spend the afternoon of that day at the house 
of one of the ruling elders, a short distance 
in the country. | : 

They had. been there but a short time, 
when they received a note from another 
ruling elder, saying there was company at 
the parsonage, who wished to see them im- 
mediately. They returned, in all haste; to 
find their usually quiet home filled with uns 
invited guests, Jaughing heartily to see 
their looks of astonishment as they entered: 
There were as many persons present as the 
usual Sabbath morning congregation. | 

Tables, groaning beneath their weight of 
cakes, creams, and other nice thivgs, filled 
the dining-room; and in the parlour, a large 
table was spread with articles both beauti- 
ful and useful, of wearing apparel for the 
pastor, his wife, and child. Pee 

In another apartment, there was # bowa- 
tiful supply of provisions—wheat, flour, 
corn, Irish and sweet potatoes, turnips, beef, 
hams, lard, butter, turkeys, ducks, chickens, 
eggs, &c. The woodpile was replenished; 
and the horse and cow were also remem- 


The variety and the nature of the gifts 
bore testimony ‘to the practical wisdom of 
the donors. Every thing presented was 
useful. gaat 

A short extempore speech was delivered 
by the pastor, the eatables were disposed 
of, a delightful evening was spent, and 
the crowd dispersed, leaving happy and 
grateful hearts behind them; and a heavier 
purse in their pastor's pocket than before 
they came. 

This is but one of the many evidences 
of goodwill which this kind people have 
conferred upon him whom they called to 
minister to them in spiritual things. ~ 

May God bless them, and make ‘him 
use*ul among them. L. W. M.. | 

Snow Hill, Worcester Co., Md. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE WORK OF THE BOARD 
PUBLICATION. . 


Carno, IU, Feb. 18, 1862. 
Rev. Dr. Scuencr, 
Corr. Sec’y Pres. Board of Publication. | 

Dear Sir—By God’s blessing, I am en- 
abled to announce, as the result of this day’s 
labour, the distribution of four hundred of 
the Soldier’s Pocket-Book, jive thousand 
eight hundred and twenty pages of tracts, 
and one hundred hospital cards among the 
troops at Cairo. So the good work of sow- 
ing the precious seed goes on. May God 
give a precious and abundant increase! [ 
know oc* how it is, but the fact is evident 
that God has graciously prepared the ’ 
for this missionary work. These 'thousan 
of immortal souls are all accessible—their 
hearts seem to be opened to receive the 
word, and the vast field is indeed:whitened, 
and ready for the harvest. If the Church 
could but realize the vast importanee of this 
work—if it_bat knew what a good work 
might, under God, be done ia our camps 
and hospitals, surely the meang for the 
active and faithfal prosecution of that work 
would not be withheld! Would that ‘I 
could adequately describe to you what I 
daily see and hear. F , 

While I find this work one of great la- 
bour and self-denial, I hourly bless God 
that he permitted me to engage in it. 
When I see the eagerness with which men, 
far estranged from God, receive religious 
reading—aye, even ask for tt—when I wit- | 
ness their deep attention to the few words 
of kindly admonition addressed to them, 
the heartiness with which they say, 
‘Thank you, sir,’’ and the tear which 
often starts in the half-averted eye when 
they are told that distant friends of the 
soldier do care for his soul, I cannot but 


OF 


feel that God will indeed bless this work, 


aod that precious results will be manifested 
Will not every one 
who can, give us something to enable us 
to carry it on efficiently, and to work ac- 
tively, while the opportunity of doing so 
much good is presented? | 
I have mingled somewhat extensively 
with soldiers of all classes, in their quar- 
ters, and have yet to receive the first un- 
kind word, or discourteous act, from officers 
or meno. Every man gives me a respectful 
hearing—no man has yet refused ‘a tract. 
It matters: not in what particular part of 
the camp [ take my station for, at any 
point [ am soon surrounded by a crowd of 
men four, five, and six deep, all asking 
eagerly for tracts and books. Sometimes 
they become particular about their “tarns,”’ 
and seem fearful that the supply will be 
exhausted before they are served. Those 
standing without the inner circle-etretch 
their hands over the shoulders of those 
before them, and hold them there till they 
are filled. And so they come and go for 
hours. You are fairly besieged. Theyare 


| go earnest in their applications, that it is 


very painful to be compelled, as I am,+o 
say to these men that I have nota sufficient 
quantity of the “Soldier’s Posket-Book’’ to 
give one to each man, but they must lean 
to oné another. This nest and portable 
little book they all want. I¢ is highly 
prised. I venture the assertion that no 
work has been published for the: use of 
soldiers, which has attained a greater 
larity among them than bas this. . Itshould 
be ia the hands of every soldier in the land, 


and will be, if our Church does her daty. 
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for, and let us re. 
improved? 


this good work, will plesse seud their con- 
tribations'to Jémes Dunlap, 
ee THE RURAL PARSONAGE. 


Sée thé teat parsonage, fronting from its group 
bands of genial taste 
due advantage df all natural wealth, ei 
And @ euitured Eden in the wild, 
reathe fefinement o'er the ruder world. 
There tire 


- here richer lawns and cleaner walks appear; 
wers,.mpore varied, sweeter odours yield, 

Vides more fitly trailed,-more brightly bloom. 
The bees are busier there, as better paid; — 
_ The birds, as more at home, more musical. 
the porch and windows such delights 
Of coloar, fragrance, song; combine with scenes 

‘hat thé young parents less of heaven might think, 
And léés of daty than the Lord 
But that an iafant face, with seraph smile,  _— 


WAR IN KENTUCKY. 


Messrs; Editore—In the account which I 
sent you of the victories on the Upper Cum- 
berlend; gained by General Thomas over the 
combined | forces of Generals George Crittenden 
and Zollicoffer, on the 19th and 20th of Janu- 
ary, I said nothing of the operations on the 
right wing of General Buell’s army, which was 
operating on the Green river in concert with 

® left wing of General Halleck’s army, which 
‘was proposing to operate, as the public is now 
informed, upon the Tennessee and the Cum- 
berland. rivers, from their junction with the 
Ohio. ‘By looking at a map, the reader will 
gee that the mouth of the Ohio is about 150 
ule below St. Louis; at Cairo, the junction 

‘the “Miesissippi and Ohio, there is a very 
strongly entrenched camp, and at St. Louis 
are fortified barracks and very strong detached 
forts;-aad at both depots of troops, 
arms, and: militaty Stores. Passing up the 
Ohio about 40, miles from Cairo, you reach the 
mouth of the Tennessee river, at Paducah, in 
Kentacky, ‘where there are batteries ‘and a 
‘eonsiderable body of Federal troops; this river 
being navigable for steamboats .in* winter 
through Kentucky, through Tennessee, across 
soorner of ‘Mississippi, into Alabama as far 
as Fiorencé; and in high water up to Hunte- 
ville, and even up to Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Above the mouth of the Tennessee, 10 miles 
the Ohio, you reach Smithland, Kentucky, 
at the mouth of the Cumberland, where are | 


‘batteries, and a few Federal troops, This river | 
is navigable for steamboats nearly always, as 
Nashville, Tennessee; and 
) winter spring ing months, as “high u 
as Somerset, a Kontos y, just. below whic 
place was. the fortress of Mill Spring, 
out of which the rebel army under Geo 
Drivanden escaped on the night of the 19th of 


their rout and flight from | 


anuary, after 
‘Logan’s Old. Fields. Less than 100 miles 
above'*the mouth of the Cumberland, you 
reach the mouth of Green river, in Kentucky 
fine stream made navigable, by. 
ig 


y 
it- menaced the whole of 
‘Kentucky, and ravagéd many portions. At 


and kept forty or fifty thousand troops there, 
menacing and ravaging Western Kentucky 
and ‘Eastern Missouri,—troops whose fate is to 
be decided, probably, at the next step in this 
great Kentucky campaign; and which, with 
ordinary skill and courage on our part, will 
be: or éut to About 180 
miles. below*Columbus; on the Mississippi, is 
Memphis, . Tennessee, ‘which is about 150 
miles due west of the’ river. That. 
portion of Kentacky west of the Cumberland. 
river, aad a large part of that between the 
OCemberiand and Green rivers, has been occu- 

ied and overrun by the rebel forces, and 
| fares bodies' of their troops, besides those 
entrenched at Columbus and Bowling Green, 
“and besides marauding detachments desolating 
the country, have pom “pee in force, the prin- 
cipal towne, such as. Mayfield, Hopkinsville, 
and Russellville; this last town bei e 
cap the rebel State government organ- 
‘ised for Kentacky. At the place where the 
“poutidary line between Kentucky and Tennes- 
ge@ crosses the Tennessee river, they held a 
fortified’ camp, strongly constructed, and oc- 
cupied by about. 5000 troops, commanded by 
General Iman, a refugee from Kentucky; 
and at a place ten miles east of thie one, 
where the samé line crosses the Cumberland 
river, they held a still stronger, larger, and 
better constructed fortified camp, occupied, 
when our a op stormed it, by t 30,000 
troops, as, well as can be ascertained, com- 
manded, probably, by General Pillow, of Ten- 


nessee, until his escape, and afterwards by 
General Backner, a refugee: Kentuckian. The 
former of these two camps was called 


stormed and captured by our land forces, under 
General Grant, aided somewhat by the flotilla 
of Captain Foote. It is to give your readers a 
somewhat comprebensive,'as well as precise 
idea of the nature and effects of these signal 
victories, that I have drawn up this statement; 


and that the 1 ing slight account:of ‘the 
strategetical situation of the rebel forces, and 
_ of the general region immediately concerned, 
ven. 


“Kentucky into 


eonnected with the struggle for the control of 
“the “Mississippi river, and a purpose to assail 
“the'strong rebel force on that river—at Colum- 
bas, Kentacky—directly and in front. In 

Wenner, getic ideas would 


tic ideas 


ie same strate 
Involve the attack by General Buell upon the 

strong rebel entrenched camp at Bowling 
‘Green, directly and in front. Both of those 
Generals seem to have considered it necessary 
to clear their exterior fignke of the rebel 


Weatern 


le 

the centre of Halleck’s and Buell’s depart- 
-mente, if they were united. Instead of an 
advance by the Missiesippi river against 
. Columbus, and the. great rebel force there, by 
elleck;, .and.an advance, by land, upon 

| Green, and the great rebel force 
there, by Buell; here is an advance between 


? 


saother opportunity for, that escaped during the ni 


May Bevor be presented. “Shall | 


| iphia. | ary, the 


sand strong—making a to 


| as .and Bowling Green, i 


crushed. 
on the upper Camberland, anni- 
the Fight wing of the rebel army, and 
Bowling Green and Nashville. The 


1? 


Wi | capture of the whole rebel foree at Bowling 


mained there. .. Instéad 


withont striking a blow, a8 soon a8 possible 


troops. | 
g or took the 
Bowlit Sinfon 

we reinforce 
ae was killed or. captured there, to- 
‘with’ the forces already there, rem 


with Generals Floyd 
“There are, therefore, now at 


Bat «tallow dip” ie giving out, and | latge four rebel brigades, and few troope, 


olose. OL. my ‘pos 


liected under General George Crit- 


were entrenched at Mill Spring, Bowling 
Green, Fort Donelson, and: 
the 16th of January. By the 16th of 
ry they had been repeatedly routed; all 
their entrenched camps taken from them; 
40,000 of them killed,’ captured, or’ utterly 


dispersed; and, at the-moment of this writ- 
ing, the remaining 20,000, and the force at | 
or forty thou- 


and about Columbus—thirt 
of some 60,000 


meh—with no better hope, than some chance 


of escaping victorious armies, far more nu+ 


than themselves, 
led. The operations 
hting superb; the im- 


merous, far better appoi 
and far more skilful 
have been fine; the 
mediate results immense. The final, 
ee effects, ought to be perfectly decisive. 

ow, a féw words concerning the heroic 


- gotions themselves. On the 5th of February, 


General U. S. Grant, commanding a division 
of the ent of General Halleck, the pre- 


} cise strength of which is not yet known, and 


accompanied by a flotilla of gun-boats, under 
the command of Captain Foote, United States 
Navy flag officer, moved in concert, from a 
point about three miles below Fort Henry, to 
attack the place. The fortress is situated on 
the east bank of the Tennessee river, on the 
line between the States of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and was defended by batteries 
mounted with about twenty heavy guns, and 
well served; and four or five thousand rebel 
ops were entrenched at, and about the 
ortress. In the course of one 
and before any of our land forces come 
up, Captain Foote had reduced the place, and 
the entire force of rebels outside of it had ran 
off. They escaped to Fort Donelson, on the 
west bank of the Cumberland, about ten miles 
distant, and became a very decided element in 
the strength of that place. I will make no 
criticism on this event here, ex 
that Captain Foote can hardly be blamed for 
them so soon, and so terribly. 
All the troops in the Fort, including Gen. 
Tighlman, commander of the whole, surren- 
dered at discretion. Many of the rebels, and, 
pearhaps, nearly an equal number of our 
trodps were killed and wounded, and a large 
amount of artillery, small arms, and military 
stores of all kinds were captured. It was a 
most signal victory; in the highest degree 
honourable to our naval forces, and unspeak- 
ably important, as demonstrating the value of 
our rivers as mili highways, and that .of 
our gun-boats, as engines of destruction. The 
ition won was also of incalculable value, 
in the actual state of the campaign; and, not 
less so permanently, as it opened the Tennessee 
river to ite highest navigable a and put 
the entire railroad system which connects the 
whole State of Tennessee with the States south 
and east of her, at our mercy. Perhaps those 
who have heretofore had doubts on the subject, 
will consider the most signal advantage gained 
by thie victory to have been the enthusiasm 
with which our flag was hailed, as it advanced 
up the river, entirely across the State of 
Tennessee, and into Mississippi and Alabama. 
No well informed person has ever doubted 
that the nation was safe the moment the mili- 
tary power of the rebels was broken. The 
most dubious and timid ought not to doubt 
any longer, either that this is true, or that 
their military power will be annibilated. 
The struggle at Fort Donelson was far dif- 
ferent from that at Fort Henry. The batter- 
ies at this place had fifty pieces of ordinance 
4n them, and the entrenched camp was occu- 
ied by 30,000 of the best Confederate troops. 
he place is situated on a succession of high 
bluffs, on the west bank of the Cumberland, 
and had been strengthened with immense la- 
bour, and fortified with all the skill and sci- 
ence the rebels could command. The force 
that was in it should have been able to hold it 
against the assault of almost any number of 


| troops, no better than themselves; and it 
ht, if regularly invested by 100,000 men, 


ou 
to have held out for ten or fifteen. days, at the 
very least. At the capture of Ulm, 30,000 
men were held to have failed in their duty, 
when they surrendered the place, and laid 
down their arms to 200,000 men, led by Na- 
poleon. At Fort Donelson, the number of 
Federal troops was not more than five to three 
against the rebels, and our troops did not even 
stop to erect a breastwork, or to mount a gun. 
In two days’ skirmishing, and one day’s terri- 
fic fighting, these heroic troo he greater 
part of them from Illinois, all of them from 
the West—annihilated this powerful force, in 
& position impregnable, exceptto them. I am 
not able to speak in terms that would not ap- 


| pear extravagant, of this act of sublime de- 


ringdo, as Richard, with the lion heart, would 
have called it! General Grant commanded 
here, and Captain Foote was here with his 
flotilla. But as the marine force did the busi- 
ness at Fort Henry, so the land force did it 
here. This victory puts Nashville, and all 
Tennessee, at our-mercy, and opens the whole 
South. Besides those killed and wounded, 
and besides the two brigades that slipped off 
on some steamboats up the river on the night 
of February 15th, about 15,000 troops, with 
General S. B. Buckner, the Kentucky refugee, 
at their head, surrendered unconditionally, on 
the morning of the 16th. Immense quantities 
of ger, stores, together with 50 heavy can- 
non, and from twenty to thirty thousand stand 
of arms, fell into our hands. Many of our 
heroic soldiers fell; many more were wgund- 
ed; the slaughter amongst the rebels was also 


terrible. But, up to this time, no information” 


more precise than I have stated has been 
made public. With regard to the night es- 
cape of Generals Floyd ¢ and Pillow, and the 
troops they took with them—like the previous 
escape of the large force from Fort sie - 
the po has no information, except the fact 
itself. In both cases, certainly, a very singu- 
lar circumstance, and needing to be better 
understood. 

Since I commenced writing it is rumoured 
that the rébel force has evacuated Columbus, 
and is escaping so as to form a junction with 
General A. S. Johnston, and attempt to de- 
fend Nashville. The former statements are 
possibly true; but it is hardly possibie that a 
serious stand can be made as far north as 
Nashville, even if Johnston’s scattered forces 
can be united, or can make head any where, 
against the force which is moving from Ken- 
tucky. Besides the force from Halleck’s de- 
— which just won these great and 

itful victories, and besides the reinforce- 
ments daily pressing forward to this theatre 
of war, the whole force of Buell’s department 
is fresh, firmly in hand, and being rapidly 
hurled forw So far as human foresight 
can pen 
cheer! Great events will probably occur 

fore these lines are printed. 

Meantime, how quick, how just, and how 
complete, has been the retribution meted out 
to the atrocious invaders of Kentucky! Five 
times the people of this State voted that they 
would not join in the Southern rebellion. 
The final answer of the traitors was—to hurl 
100,000 armed rebels upon us, and to com- 
mence the avowed and work of our 
conquest, by desolating nearly a third part of 
our State with fire and sword, when we had 
not even one brigade of loyal troops armed 
and organised. Our people flew to arme, our 
comrades from other States rushed to our sup- 
pork our State became one vast camp! Be- 

old the result of incessant combats—of many 
pitched battlee—of the irresistible courage of 
men willing to die, but refusing to be sabju- 
ted by traitors! The heroic commonwealth 
is no longer polluted: by invaders, and the 
invincible legions of the nation and her glo- 
rious banner have made our valleys and our 
mountains, our beautiful rivers and our green 
fields historic, while freedom lives! We-stand 
by the graves of our ancestors without shame, 
dishonour! “All glory to the Lord 

of hosts, from whom all glories are!” 


Gen- 


there, it evacuated Bowling Green, 


OD 
ebra- | 


final, and | 


t to’ admit | 


etrate, the cry may well be—Be of 


WAR NEWS. 


with a full cargo of cotton. She reports that 
two other steamers, loaded with cotton, ran 
the blockade at the same time. 

_—General Halleck telegraphs to General 
McClellan that the United States army, under 
General Curtis, has taken Bentonville, Ar- 
pore with a considerable quantity of bag- 


7 | 
One of the returned prisoners from Rich- 
mond states that the Union men of Richmond 


number 3000, and have a secret organization, 


with signs, passwords, 

—General McClellan and his staff, for the 
first time for two months, paid a visit to the 
troops on the Virginia side, and were most en- 
thusiastically received. 


—Brigadier-General Charles F. Smith has 


been promoted to be a Major-General, for his } 


gallantry at the siege of Fort Donelson. 
—The following is from the Charleston 

. Courier, of February 17:—“‘ With deep regret 
we learn that General Beauregard is sick, in 
Nashville, of typhoid fever, or sore throat. 
We understand that prayers were offered u 
in our several churches yesterday, commend- 
ing him to the Divine protection.’ 

Five ships of Porter’s mortar fleet have 
arrived at Ship Island, and two moro were 
spoken on the 11th ult., off Havana. 


—Reinforcements have been sent to General 


Burnside, which will increase his force to 
40,000 | 
—Gen. Halleck telegraphs to Gen. McClel- 
lan that Clarksville, Tenn., is taken, with su 
plies to last our army for twenty days. It is 
occupied General C. F. Smith’s division. 
Price being reinforced by McCullough, made 
a stand at Sugar creek, was defeated, and 
again fled. We captured many prisoners and 
rebel arms. | 

—The actual number of prisoners taken at 
Fort Donelson was 13,300, and among them 
General West, who has not been previously 
‘mentioned, 

—General Halleck has received dispatches 
from Fort Donelson, stating that one thousand 
more rebel prisoners had been taken. They 
came down the river to reinforce the fort, not 
knowing that it had surrendered, and were 

captured by our troops. 

—Every thing at Fort Donelson was pro- 
greasing satisfactorily. Our army are en- 
camped in the captured works, living comfort- 
ably in the log huts and tents of the rebels. 

—The names of the rebel officers captured 
at Warsaw, Missouri, were incorrectly report- 
ed from Sedalia. They are Brigadier-General 
Price, Colonel Dorsey, Colonel Cross, and 
Captain Inge, all members of Major-General 
Price’s staff. | 

—Cairo, Feb. 20.—There remain only 16 
members of company G, 11th Illinois regiment, 
who are not killed, or wounded, or taken pris- 
oners, and of the whole regiment not over 150 
effective men are left. 

—The latest advices from Fort Doneleon 
report that the gunboat St. Louis, Captain 
Paulding, proceeded up the Cumberland river 
to Clarksville, and found the enemy abandon- 
ing that place in a panic. Two large flat 
boats, laden with munitions of war, were cap- 
tured at Rolling Mill, - below Clarksville. 

St. Louis, Feb. 21.—Special dispatches 
from Cairo to the Republican and Democrat, 
of this city, say that on Tuesday two rebel 
regiments from Clarksville came to Fort Don- 
elson, and gave themselves up, saying that 
they had been deceived, and were tired of 
fighting against the old flag. 

—Cairo, Ill., Feb. 22.—General Buckner 
has been delivered to the United States Mar- 
shal on a warrant issued by Justice Catron. 
He will be taken to Kentucky on a trial for 


treason. 

—Cincinnati, Feb. 23.—The Commercial’s 
Indianapolis Gispatch says that 5000 of the 
Fort Donelson prisoners arrived there within 
the last twenty-four hours. They are the 
hardest looking men ever collected together— 

-ununiformed, in rages of all colours, with car- 
pets for blankets. The privates assert that 
secession has gone up, that they are better 
treated and fed here than they have been for 
the past six months. Most of the men are 
anxious to take the oath of allegiance. Three 
of their surgeons have been parolled to attend 
to their sick, which are becoming quite nume- 
rous. The officers are not uniformed, and do 
not look much superior to the privates. The 
risoners are composed of the 4th and 13th 
ississippi, 8th Kentucky, 4th Alabama, 26th, 
45th, and 53d Tennessee. 

—The State prisoners at Fort Warren have 
been released on parole. A few refused to 
accept their liberty on these terms. 

—From rebel sources we learn that the 
town of Winton, North Carolina, has been 
taken by the Federal troops. 

—Four hundred Union prisoners held at 
Richmond have been exchanged, including a 
number of officers captured at Bull’s Run and 
Ball’s Bluff. 3 

—Cairo, Feb. 25.—[Special despatch to the 
Chicago ashville was yesterday 
occupied by 10 troops under General 
Buell. The Federal flag is flying over the 
State House. The Tennessee Leatiaonie ad- 
journed on Saturday week, and met again at 

emphis, It is reported that commissioners 
have been appointed to confer with the Federal 
authorities at Washington, to arrange terms 
for the transfer of allegiance, and that Gover- 
nor Harris has offered to turn the rebel forces 
over tothe Union. A gentleman who escaped 
from Columbus, and arrived here last night, 
represents that a general Union sentiment 
prevails in Tennessee, and thinks the Legisla- 
ture will acquiesce in the recommendation of 
Governor Harris, because they are fearful of a 
rising Union sentiment. When he left Colum- 
bus there were 30,000 rebel troops there. The 
people were rapidly arriving at Memphis from 
Nashville, and congregating in large numbers. 
All the gold and silver that could be got hold 
of had been moved to Memphis. A panic of 
colossal dimensions bad seized the rebels. 
State and Confederate scrip was of no value 
whatever. 

—St. Louis, Feb. 25.—Gen. Halleck this 
morning telegraphed to General McClellan, as 
follows:—Price’s army has been driven from 
his stronghold at Cross Hollow. The enemy 
left his sick and wounded, and such stores as 
he could not destroy. He burned the exten- 
sive barracks at that place to prevent our 
troops from occupying them. General Curtis 
says that most of our provisions for the dast 
ten days have been taken from the enemy. On 

. Sunday evening last, thirteen steamboats 
landed a strong force of Federal troops at 
Commerce, a few miles above Cairo, whose 
destination is supposed to be some point in 
Arkansas. 

—Chicago, Feb. 25.—The official returns 

‘show that 321 were killed, 1054 wounded, and 
160 missing, in General McClernand’s divi- 
sion, at the fight at Fort Donelson. 


Geelesiastical Aecord. 


The Rev. Edgar Woods, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ohio, has re- 
signed his pastoral charge. 

The Rev. Samuel Hibben has resigned the 
pastoral charge of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Peoria, Illinois. 

Meesrs. T. F. Wallace and William Cun- 
ningham were ordained as evangelists—the 
former to labour as a missionary in South 
America, under the care of our Board of For- 
eign Missions, and the latter to serve as a 
chaplain in our army—by the Presbytery 
of Bisirsville, at its meeting, held January 
21, 1862. 

The Rev. James H. Callen has received a 
unanimous call from the charch at Kingston, 
New Jerséy, of which Dr. 'f. L. Janeway was 
formerly pastor. | 

“The Rev. Charles Wood has received a call 
from the Presbyterian Church, Absecon, New 
Jersey. | 


Aw Inp1an BecuM BREAKING THROUGH 
Caste TRAMMELS.—A correspondent of the 
Delhi Gazette thus notices the arrival at 
Fyzabad of the Begum of Bhopal, who has 
been making a tour of the native courts. 
The “natives, especially the Mohamme- 
| dans, ‘were astonished beyond measure to 

sée her Highness driving io a phaeton be- 
‘side two European gentlemen, and ex- 
pressed their utter disapprobation of such 
an unheard of thing. She is the first en- 
lightened lady of India,-who being an in- 
mate of the zenana, has broken the ice of 
| Mohammedan etiquette, and appeared in 


| public!” 


Géheral Helléck hes published dispatch’ 


| burst over the city, and in a few minutes 
inundated it to such a depth, that the in- 


flood. The damage done to the mosque 


suffered considerably from the same storm. 


‘vehicle on to the usual place of stopping. 


-no longer capable of performing their duty.” 


‘cause but little expense and difficulty, and 


Srom 


' baronets, 23 being English, 3 Scotch, and 


Great Tempest in Mroca.—Garar 
Loss or Lire.—Advices from Beyrout 
state that the Mollah of that place had 
received a letter from Mecca, announcing | 
that. the holy city was visited by a dread 
tempest of thunder and lightning on the ‘ 
16th of December. A waterspout also 


habitants were obliged to take refuge in 
the upper rooms. Great numbers fled for 
safety to the Grand Mosque; but that, too, 
was soon invaded by the waters, and eigh- 
teen persons were drowned in it. The 
sacred library was almost entirely destroyed, 
and many gold and silver vases, with other 
valuable objects, were carried away by the 


alone is estimated at above 2,500,000 pias- 
tres (about $110,000). More than 300 
houses were thrown down, burying many 
persons under their ruins, The waters did 
not entirely disappear till the third day. 
Djeddah, the seaport nearest Mecca, also. 


in St. Pererssurc.—The 
winter this year, says a St. Petersburg let- 
ter, is unusually severe in Russia. Almost 
every day frozen bodies are found on the 
Neva. <A covered sledge from Cronstadt, 
with three persons in it, and the driver, 
were all found on its arrival to be complete- 
ly frozen, the horses having brought the 


Even the stones do not resist the cold, 
and several cracks are visible in the Alex- 
ander monument, constructed of red Fin- 
land granite. 


ABRAHAM'S RESIDENCE IN ARAM-NAHA- 
RAIM.—Mr. Charles Beke writes to the 
London Atheneum from Harran, in Padan- 
Aram, December 21, 1861, describing a 
visit which he and his wife had just made: 
‘We arrived here yesterday ‘at the time of 
the evening, even the time that women go 
out to draw water;’ and as we approached 
the town we met a number of ‘ damsels’ 
with their ‘pitchers’ so employed. This 
morning we went to the ‘ well of water’ just 
‘without the city,’ on the way from Damas- 
cus, at which Abraham’s ‘eldest servant’ 
met Rebekah, as recorded in the 24th chap- 
ter of Genesis. On our way hither we saw 
‘in the field’ several flocks of sheep, with 
white ewes giving suck to ‘ring-straked, 
speckled, and spotted’ lambs, which forcibly 
reminded us of the history of Jacob and 
Laban in Genesis xxx. and xxxi.”’ 


AFRICAN EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY. 

—At the last meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, an account was read of 
Mr. Thornton’s journey in East Africa, 
from Mombas to Kiléma, and his attempt to 
ascend Kilimanjaro, which he was obliged 
to abandon after reaching an elevation of 
8000 feet. The altitude of this mountain 
was estimated at 20,000 feet. The second 
paper was on the ascent of the Ogum or 
Abbeokuta river, by Captain R. Burton. 
Captain Strickland, R. N., gave some inter- 
esting details of the Abbeokutans, whom 
he described as much more intelligent than 
the ordinary Africans. 


Free SPEECH PROSCRIBED IN TUSCANY. 
—QOur readers will be astonished to find 
that Tuscany is very far yet from the enjoy- 
ment of religious liberty. Gavazzi is by no 
means the only person against whom pros- 
ecutions are at present in progress. Gre- 
gori, one of the students in the Waldensian 
College at Florence, is now waiting his trial 
at Lucca, for exposing, in a pamphlet, the 
errors of Romanism. A colporteur at Flo- 
rence was imprisoned for five days, only the 
week before last, for offering an evangelical 
almanac for sale in the streets of that city; 
and last Thursday the Waldensian pastor at 
Leghorn, M. Ribetti, was condemned to 
five days’ imprisonment and costs for having 
circulated a printed reply to the scurrilous 
attacks of sundry monks. And all this is 
because the unification of the Jaws of Pied- 
mont and Tuscany not being complete, the 
old persecuting statutes are still in force in 
the latter country.— Weekly ‘Paper. 


Russia AND THE JEWs.—The Russian 
Government has passed a very liberal meas- 
ure in behalf of its Jewish subjects. By 
an Imperial decree, all Jews having a 
diploma from a university will, for the 
future, be eligible for employment in any 
branch of the public service, and Jewish 
merchants will be permitted to take up their 
residence in any part of the empire. More- 
over, those holding employment as profes- 
sors or schoolmasters are to be exempt from 
taxation, and may receive decorations. 


Mont Cents TunneL.—The tunnel 
through Mont Cenis, according to the last 
accounts from the engineers, is advancing 
rapidly. The estimated length is 12,000 
metres, nearly seven miles and a half; and 
730 metres have been pierced on the French 
side, and 950 on the Italian. The new 
boring instrument lately constructed is re- 
ported to work extremely well. 


Paris CHURCHES AND THEATRES.— 
There are in Paris, with a Roman Catholic 
population of 1,700,000 souls, 65 Roman 
Catholic places of worship, with accommo- 
dation for only 26,000 souls. There are in 
that same Paris 58 theatres, public concert 
and ball-rooms.—Archives du Christianisme. 


Mice.—The Courrier, of Odessa, has 
the following:—“This town and the sur- 
rounding district has had a general invasion 
made on them by mice. Not only are the 
fields, warehouses, and mills swarming with 
those animals, but private houses are over- 
run, and the cats have become so fat with 
the number they have eaten, that they are 


Further information shows that these mice 
are rendering good service by devouring the 
cocoons of the locusts. 


A Tax on THEATRE TicKkeETs.—A bill, 
aiming at the imposition of a tax of five 
centimes (a half-penny) for every person 
attending theatres, balls, masquerades, and 
all other places of public amusement, was, 
a few days ago, presented by ten members 
to the Lower House of the Italian Parlia- 
ment. Leave was granted for a second 
reading, or “taking into consideration,” 
and the bill is now being discussed in the 
offices and committees. The subject has 
created considerable commotion among the 
public. The tax is to be levied by a stamp 
affixed to the admission ticket. It will 


it is, at a rough guess, calculated to yield 
at least three millions of francs.—Letter 
Turin. 
ProGrRess OF THE GOSPEL IN FRANCE. 
—The Archives du Christianisme, of the 
20th ult., gives the following view of the 
progress of the gospel in France. In 1819 
the Lutheran and Reformed churches had 
in Paris six pastors, and three places of wor- 
ship. Now, there are 48 pastors, of different 
denominations, and 31 places of worship. 
The first Protestant Sunday-school was open- 
ed at Paris in 1822, with from 15 to 20 
scholars. The number of Protestant Sun- 
day-schools in Paris is now from 25 to 30, 
with from 2500 to $000 scholars. In 1807, 
there were in the whole of France 227 pas- 
tors of the Reformed Church, and 224 of 
the Lutheran Church. In 1561, the num- 
ber of Reformed Church pastors amounted 
to 653, and.of Lutheran and other Protest- 
ant denominations to 405—making, alto- 
gether, 1058 Protestant pastors, against 
451 in 1807. 


Enauanp.—The Roman Catholic Directory 
boasts of 22 peers, 9 being peers of Eng- 
land, 4 peers of the United Kingdom, and 
13 in ine. House of Lords. Also of 43 


17 Irish; and 81 Members of Parliament. 
In Great Britain there are 1388 Catholic 


RESBYTERI 


| tions, 98; 


bishops and priests, 1019 churches, chapels, 


and stations, 50 communities of men, 162 | 


N. 


convents, sad 12 jlleges. ‘The increase in 
the three last Lo is, of bishops and 


priests, 166; of churches, chapels, and sts- 
, 98; of communities of men, 16; of 
convents, 52; of colleges, 1; showing en’ 
increase of 13} per cent. on the numbers of 
the histone and ; an increase of 10 
per cent. on the number of churches and 
chapels; an increase of 47 per cent. on the 
namber of communities of men; an increase 
of 47 per cent. on the number of convents; 
and an increase of 9 per cent. on the num- 
ber of colleges. 


~ 


Reporter, a pa 
appearing at Leipzig, has the 


statistics on the sale of Bibles:—‘‘In the 
year 1524, the bookseller Hergott was ex- 
ecuted at Leipzig, at the command of Duke 
of Saxony, because he had sold a 
Bible. Another vendor had his eyes pierced 
for the same offence. At the ‘present day 
5000 Societies are busy to spread the Bibles 
among Christians and heathens. The num- 
ber of Bibles now current is estimated at 
32,000,000 in 200 different languages.” 


THE QUEEN AND THE LATE PRINCE 
Consort.—The Rev. Dr. Burnet, vicar of 
Bradford, presided on a recent Friday eve- 


| ning at a dinner in the Bowling-green Ho- 


tel, in that town, in commemoration of the 
alliance of the Bradford and the Airedale 
Horticultural Societies. Ina proposing the 
toast of “The Queen,” the Vicar. said that 
he would relate an anecdote which he had 
obtained from a private source, placing 
its authenticity beyond doubt. When Her 
Majesty was somewhat recovering from the 
overwhelming grief which her late calami- 
tous bereavement at first excited in her 
bosom, she remarked to those around her, 
‘‘Tt is impossible for me to say how I loved 
and revered that man; if it had been my 


lot, I could have been content to walk bare- 


foot through the world with him.” 


General Items. 


ComMmoporeE Foore.—Commodore Foote 
is an honoured member of a Congregational 
church in Brooklyn, New York, (Dr. Bud- 
dington’s,) and being at the Presbyterian 
church in Cairo, Illinois, the Sunday after 
his brilliant victory at Fort Henry, was in- 
duced, in the absence of the pastor, to con- 
duct the service himself. And he is re- 
ported to have been as much at home in 
the pulpit as on the Cincinnati, during the 
bombardment; for, after offering a fervent 
prayer, he extemporized an excellent. prac- 
tical discourse from the text, “‘ Let not your 
hearts be troubled; ye believe in God, be- 
lieve also in me.”’ The night after the 
battle, too, he said to a friend, who-com- 
a of being nervous, “I never slept 

etter in my life than I did the night before 
the battle, and 1 never prayed more fer- 
vently than on that morning; but I could 
not sleep last night, for thinking of those 
r fellows on board the Essex,” that be- 
ing the boat, it will be recollected, on which 
so many were scalded by the explosion of 
the boiler.—N. Y. Examiner. 


REVIVALS.—A gentleman from Waynes- 
burg, Ohio, gives information of an inter- 
esting work of grace there. Nineteen per- 


sons have been added to the church on 


examination. Many others are inquiring. 
Also in Bethlehem, associated in the same 
charge, eleven have been added, four of 
whom are heads of families. This is en- 
couraging to the people of God, and to the 
minister, the Rev. T. V. Milligan, lately 
installed over these churches.— Pres. Ban- 
ner. 


ENGLISH LIBERALITY.—It is said the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions have, within a few weeks, 
received several donations from citizens of 
the old town of Taunton, England, amount- 
ing in all to about twenty thousand dollars. 
The donors wished it to be understood that 
the sum was as a special contribution to the 
Board at this time, in the supposition that 
the war would tend to diminish the re- 
ceipts. 

A Goop Work IN THE ARMY.—We are 
happy to learn from a private letter to a 
friend in Philadelphia, says the Standard, 
that the Rev. 8. F. Colt, chaplain of the 
96th Pennsylvania regiment, is about to re- 
ceive seventeen members of the regiment to 
the communion of the Church. 


ANOTHER PAMPHLET.—The Rev. R. L. 
Breck, formeny pastor of the Presbyterian 
church, New Albany, Indiana, has published 
a pamphlet on ‘*The Habeas Corpus and 
Martial Law,” in which he supports Judge 
Taney’s view of the legal question. 


A Goop APPOINTMENT.—The Rev. Dr. 
Sprague is appointed to deliver a discourse 
on the occasion of the celebration at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, of the fiftieth a ey 
of the existence of the Theologigal Semi- 
nary in that place. It will be held on the 
30th of April next, and cannot fail to be a 
season of great interest. 


DISPLACEMENT FROM THE MINISTRY.— 


| The Rev. William A. Leach, a presbyter of 


the diocese of Massachusetts, having de- 
clared to the bishop his renunciation of the 
ministry, and his design not to officiate in 
future in any of the offices thereof, has 
been deposed from the ministry by the 
bishop. | 


Domestic Hews. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
SENATE. . 


Wednesday, Feb. 27.—Mr. Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, introduced a joint resolution to au- 
thorize the President to present prize medals 
to enlisted men in the army and navy, and 
marine corps, who may have distinguished 
themselves in war. Adopted. ; 

Oa motion of Mr. Wilson, the bill for the 
better organization of the cavalry was taken 
up and passed. 

Thursday, Feb. 20.—Mr. Fessenden, of 
Maine, from the Committee on Finance, re- 
ported back the army appropriation bill. He 
said the bill, as it came from the House, con- 
tained appropriations for 1862, and also for 
1863. The Committee had stricken out the 
first section making the appropriations for 
1863, and reserved that for future considera- 
tion, as before the adjournment there might be 
such changes as would require future legisla- 
tion. ‘There were some large amendments 
made by the Committee—one in the Quarter- 
master’s Department, for a deficiency of $76,- 
000,000 ; ae one in the Ordnance Department, 
of $10,000,000. The amendments were adopt- 
ed, and the bill passed. 

riday, Feb. 21.—Mr. Collamer, of Ver- 
mont, presented a resolution expressive of the 
deepest sympathy and condolence with the 
President, in his recent affliction, and provid- 
ing for the adjournment of the Senate. The 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Monday, Feb. 24—The joint resolution in 
relation to certain railroads in Missouri was 
taken up. Mr. Clark moved to amend 
so as the roads shall bring in no claim for 
damage in future. The amendment of Mr. 
Clark was agreed to, and the resolution as 
amended was then passed. 

Tuesday, Feb. 25.—By consent, Mr. Fessen- 
den, of Maine, introduced a bill authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue to pub- 
lic creditors certificates for the whole amount 
of the debt, said certificates to be not less than 
$1000, payable in one year, or earlier, at the 
option of the Government, bearing six per 
cent. interest. On motion of Mr. Fessenden, 
the bill was taken up and passed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Thursday, Feb. 20.—The House went into 
Committee, laying aside the Post Office bill, 
and taking up the Senate’s amendments to 
the Army Bill, when the Committee rose. 


They were then all concurred in by the 


ALUeGep ProGress oF ROMANISM IN 


Friday, Feb. 21.—Mr. Knapp offered a reso- 
lution that the House, entertaining the deepest 
sentiments of condolence with the President 


in his present affliction, in the death of his 


, do. now adjourn. 
= 2b. 22.—Both Houses of Con- 


gress met io the Hall of the House of Repre- 


‘gentatives on this day, to listen to the reading 


of the Farewell Address of General Washing- 
ton. No business was transacted. 
- Monday, Feb. 24.—The House took up, 


authorizing the Postmaster-General to 


briefly and the Post Office 
appropriation bill. pessed the Post 


, Fed. 25.—Mr. Blair, of Missouri, 
called up the Senate bill to reduce the number 
of cavalry regiments. The bill as amended 


was paceed. 
Mr. Eliot, of Massachusetts, from the Com- 
mittee on reported a bill directing 
that the collectors of the several cause to 
be administered the oath of allegiance, and to 
support the Constitution of the United States, 
reign or other ports, da the present 
rebellion; the violation of the to be visit- 
ed with the pains and penalties provided for 
wilful and corrupt perjury. bill was 


On motion of Mr. Blake, of Ohio, the House 
took up, and passed, the bill authorizing the 
Postmaster-General to establish a uniform 
money order system at all post offices deemed 
suitable therefor. On orders from $1 to $10, 
a commission of five cents ise to be charged; 
on $20, a commission of ten cents; and for 
wee additional $10, five cents. 

r. Colfax, of Indiana, reported a bill 


rmit 
additional articles to be sent by mail ft the 
present rates of book postage. He said that 
under the nt law, roots, cuttings and 
seeds could be sent by mail at one cent per 
ounce; but stockings for a soldier, flags, and 
many other articles of that character, could 
only be sent at letter rates. The bill was 
passed unanimously. 

Mr. Diven, of New York, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, reported a bill to esta- 
blish an additional judicial district in the State 
of New York, to be called the eastern district. 
After a debate the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, 
the Senate bill authorizing the Seoretary of 
the Treasury to issue certificates of indebted- 
ness to public creditors was taken up and 
passed. 


Sream Cars.—Combined locomotive 
passenger cars have been put upon the Market 
street railway in San Francisco. The people 
seem well pleased with the steam horse for 
animals. The first charter of this railwa 
specified that the cars should be drawn wi 
horses, but the Legislature has amended it, 
allowing the use of steam in the streets. On 
the 4th of July, 1861, this company started 
with one 13-horse power steam passenger car, 
and it was then thought that it would do all 
the work required, but they now run four 
steam cars, and can: scarcely provide for the 
wants of the travelling citizens. San Francisco 
has set theexample of using steam permanently 
on the city railways. 

Icz.—The Boston ice crop, which is nearly 
all gathered, is said to be of the best quality, 
the blocks, when housed, ranging from four- 
teen to sixteen inches in thickness. 


Tue First Payment or Interest on TREAS- 
ury Norgrs.—On Wednesday of last week, the 


first payment of interest on the Government |. 


war loan was made. The office of Mr, Cisco, 
the Assistant Treasurer at New York, was 
crowded. At nooo, he had paid between 
$100,000 and $200,000, in amounts varying 
from $5000 to $3.82—the latter being the 
half yearly interest on a $50 Treasury note. 
Payments of interest were also made at Boston 
and Philadelphia. The coupons paid were 
those of the first $50,000,C00 of 7.30 Treasury 
notes, 


Errect or Bearps.—The fashionable growth 
of the beard and moustache has affected the 
trade of the barbers to a degree which is hard- 
ly credible, were it not for statistics upon the 
subject. In Philadelphia alone, the number 
of barber shops has become reduced from over 
two hundred to less than one hundred; the 
shaving brushes manufactured have declined 
one-sixth, and the importation of razors has 
declined in a corresponding ratio. ) 


Revics or Sir Franxiin.—The Smith- 
sonian Institute has just received a valuable 
addition to its collection of rare curiosities and 
relics; being the identical gun and sword of 
the late lamented Franklin, of the unfortunate 
Arctic Exploring Expedition. The gun is an 
old-fashioned flint-lock shot gun, and was pre- 
sented to Sir John Franklin by Lord Melville, 
and used by Franklin in his expedition of 
1820-22. The sword is of the old pattern of 
the British Royal Navy, and has the lion crest, 
with the naval emblems on the guard, and the 
British coat-of-arms on the blade. Both of 
these relics have the appearance of having 
been tarnished by rust, and afterwards bur- 
nished; which latter process has not erased 
the traces of age and exposure. They have 
been deposited in the same case with the dress 
worn by Dr. Kane in the Arctic regions, and 
other objects of interest familiar to all visitors 
to the museum of the Institution. These in- 
or relics were obtained from the Esqui- 
maux of the Arctic coast, east of Mackenzie’s 
river. 


Pouiticat Prisoners.—The President of the 
United States bas ordered all persons in con- 
finement for political offences, as those under 
suspicion of treason or disloyalty, to be set at 
liberty, on taking oath not to do any thing 
— the government. The proclamation 
of the President recites the reasons that have 
made the arrests necessary heretofore, but as 
he thinks the rebellion is now on the decline, 
they are no longer necessary, and hereafter 
will be made only by military authority. 

Iron ADVANCING IN Price.—Pig iron has 
advanced from three to five dollars per ton in 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, with a prospect of 
still higher prices being attained. Bar iron 
and nails have also advanced from one-half tq 
three-quarters of a cent. As a consequence, 
the iron men of Youngstown are feeling jubi- 
lant, and there is a prospect of several of our 
idle furnaces ‘“‘blowing in” soon.—Mahoning 
Register. 

Deats or an Ex-Concressuan.—The Hon. 
William Pennington, of New Jersey, died at 
his residence, in Newark, on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 15th. Mr. Pennington was in the sixty- 
sixth year of hisage. In 1837 he was elected 
Governor of New Jersey, and for seven suc- 
cessive terms, of one year each, he was re- 
elected. President Taylor appointed him 
Governor of Minnesota, and the Senate con- 
firmed him, buc Mr. Pennington declined the 
position, and subsequently was appointed by 
President Fillmore one of the Judges to settle 
claims under the Mexican treaty. A union 
of the Republicans and Conservatives elected 
him to Congress in 1858, from a district 
which had previously been largely Demo- 
cratic, and on February 1, 1860, he was 


chosen Speaker of the House, after one of the 


bitterest contests on record. In 1861, Mr. 
Pennington was re-nominated for Congress, 
but local causes contributed to his defeat. 


Foreign Helos. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers Bohemian and Niagara bring the 
last advices from Europe. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Both houses of the British Parliament had voted 
an address to the Queen, in response to her speech. 
The vote was unanimous. The Opposition ap- 


proved of the course of the Government in the 


Trent affair, Lord Derby thought that the Federal 
Government had assented with a very bad grace 
to the demands of the British Government. Lord 
Palmerston said that the distress in the manufac- 
turing districts in England, from the blockade of 
the Southern ports, would not justify the interfer- 
ence of the Government, and that they would con- 
tinue in their neutral course. 

The Federal gun-boat Tuscarora left Cowes 
about nine o’clock on the morning of the 6th ult, 
and proceeded westward. The Nashville had 
forty hours’ start of her. 

The product of the last cotton crop of India was 
pouring into Bombay. 

The British iron-clad frigate Warrior, on her pas- 
sage to Lisbon, laboured badly. Her decks and 
cabins were flooded, and, in nine cases out of ten, 
she would not mind her helm. 

In the British Parliament, six sets of parliamen- 
tary papers concerning the civil war in America 
had been presented. Not less than forty-five 
official communications passed between the Cabinet 
and the various officers of the Government, relative 
to the menacing position occupied by the United 
States gun-boat Tuscarora, and the pirate Nash- 
ville. | 
- In January, 1861, Earl Russell instructed Lord 
Lyons that, in case of advice being asked by Presi- 
dent Lincoln's Cabinet, to reply that her Majesty’s 
government will decline, unless both parties apply 
for counsel. This was the policy of the British 
government in February, 1861. In the event of 
President Lincoln raising the question with Great 
Britain, it laid down the following terms:—Her 
Majesty’s government would, in the first place, be 
very forbearing; they would show, by acts, how 
highly they valued the relations of peace and com- 
ity with the United States; but they would take 
care to let the government, which multiplied pro- 
vocations and sought for quarrels, know that their 
forbearance sprung from the consciousness of 
strength, not from timidity or weakness. 

There is a short note, written as late as Decem- 
ber 20, 1861, showing that even then the British 
Ministry believed in the probability of a war with 
the United States. Lord Lyons is directed to speak 
with Mr. Seward on the subject of letters of marque, 
and say that in case of war Great Britain is willing 


if the President will make a similar engegement 


tions, that, if defeated, Lord Palmer- 
ston would ve Parliament, and appeal to the 


country. 
Ear! Clarendon, in the House of Lords, made an 
inquiry into the case of a Canadian, named Shep- 


pard, arrested by the order of Mr. Seward, who is | 


said to have been made to take the oath of alle. 
giance. Earl Russell said that Mr. Seward then 


supposed Sheppard to be an American, and his 


release was subsequently obtained on condition 
that he should not go into the Southern States. 
The Federal government claimed that, in gn extra- 
ordinary emergency like the present, the President 
must be invested with extraordinary powers, ex- 
tending to foreign residents as well as American 


citizens. The British government entered a strong 


remonstrance, and there was no objection to the 
production of the correspondence. Ear! Carnavon 
hoped that the government would not be content 
with remonstrances, but would also demand com- 
pensation. 

Lord Russell reports the substance of a conver- 
sation he had with Yancey, Rost,and Mann, the 
delegates who waited upon bim to urge the recogni- 
tion of the Confederates. His answer to these 
gentlemen was, that England would observe strict 
neutrality. Earl Russell said her Majesty cannot 
acknowledge the independence of nine States until 
the fortune of arms, or a more peaceful mode of 
negotiation, shall have more clearly determined the 
respective positions of the two belligerents. 

The Prince of Wales had left England for 
Trieste, en route for the Fast. He travels in strict 
incognito. 

In the House of Commons, on the 7th ult., Mr. 
Gregory said that he refrained the previous 
evening from addressing the House while the 
address to the Queen was being discussed, because 
he thought it undesirable to introduce topics which 
might give rise to debate, but he felt that the block- 
ade of the Southern ports by the Federal govern- 
ment was wholly ineffective,and simply a blockade 
upon paper. On a future occasion he should be in 
& position to show that the character of the block- 
ade was such that, in justice to both of the bellige- 
rent parties, it ought to receive full discussion at 
the hands of the government. 7 

Late advices from Gibraltar state that a meeting 
of the parties connected with the coaling business 
there resolved not to supply coals to the pirate 
Sumter except for cash, the paper offered in pay- 
ment, although on good houses, not being deemed 
eligible. The same advices represented the crew 
of the Sumter as fine fellows, but nautical men say 
the ship has no fight in her. 

The official Gazette publishes an order of the 
Privy Council, removing the prohibition against 
the export of saltpetre, arms, ammunition, and all 
other articles lately prohibited. , 

Gloomy accounts are published of the British 
Columbia gold fields, and were attracting consider- 


able attention. 
FRANCE. 

The Bank of France has reduced the rate of dis- 
count from 44 to 4 per cent. M. Hautefeuille 
urged that a Congress should meet to settle the 
rights of belligerents at sea, and the formation of a 
league of armed neutrality, to protect the com- 
mmerce of neutrals, in case of maritime war. The 


‘French Government has contracted a loan of four 


millions sterling, with English capitalists. The 
Chamber of Deputies had commenced the discus- 
sion of the bill for the conversion of the 44 per 
cent. rentes. M. Darimon strongly opposed it. 
The Paris Constitulionnel says that the rumour that 
English capitalists had contracted to loan four mil- 
lion pounds to the French Government is not cor- 
rect, but such circumstantial particulars are given 
in the London papers, that there is no doubt the 
arrangeinent had been made. 

Paris, Feb. 9—The Paris Moniteur says that the 
bill for the conversion of the Rentes will be pre- 
sented to the Senate to-morrow. The interest on 
treasury bills is fixed at 3 and 34 per cent, ac- 
cording to the time of their falling due. © 

Paris, Feb. 9—Mr. Slidell has arrived at 
Lodger’s Hotel La Nore. 

ITALY. 

Turin, Feb. 8—The official gazette, replying to 
the ‘rumours that the government encouraged the 
manifestations against the temporal power at Rome, 
and that it had decreed the recall of Mazzini, and 
by means of encouragement was preparing a clan- 
destine expedition, declares thag, the government 
will not depart from the laws of an upright and 
legal policy, and will endeavour to seize every 
opportunity which presents itself of assuring in 
any ample and fruitful manner the desires of the 
nation. 

Turin, Feb. 9—The Italia publishes a circular 
from the Ministry of the Interior, exhorting pre- 
fects to prevent, by the exercise of legitimate influ- 
ences, popular manifestations like those recently 
made at Parma and other towns. 

POLAND. | 

Advices from Warsaw announce that judgment 
has been pronounced, by court-martial, on the Ro- 
man Catholic priests imprisoned in the citadel. 
Four canons were condemned to transportation to 
Siberia, and one to imprisonment in the fortress. 

TURKEY. 

A Turkish squadron, under Osman Pasha, had 
left Constantinople for the Adriatic, laden with 
munitions of war. 


On the 19th of February, at the residence of the |: 


bride’s father, by the Rev. N. McConaughy, Mr. 
D. Witson Moors, of Millville, New Jersey, to 
Miss Anna C. Pierce, of Glassboro, New Jersey. 
On Tuesday, February 18th, by the Rev. Daniel 
Motzer, Mr. to Miss Berriz 
E. Orrort, all of Montgomery county, Maryland. 


On the 4th of February, by the Rev. J. H. 
Clark, Mr. Samur. Sports to Miss Mary Janz 
Baker; and on the 5th of February, Mr. James C. 
Apams to Miss all of 
Perry county, Pennsylvania. 

By the Rev. Albert Barnes, on Wednesday 
morning, the 5th of February, MILLIKEN, 
of New York, to Herriz, daughter of ALEXANDER 
FuLuerton, Esq., of Philadelphia. 


At Blackwoodtown, Camden county, New Jer- 
sey, by the Rev. B. 8. Everitt. on February 20th, 
Mr. Geores Cageseman to Miss 
VENSON. 


On Tuesday evening, February 18th, at the 
residence of the bride's father, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Dinsmore, Mr. Henry Manwina to Miss 
Mager all of Silver Spring, Cumber- 
land county, Pennsylvania. 


At. Rehoboth, Delaware, agg 20th, by the 

Rev. G. H. Nimmo, Mr. Hiram C. Fisazr to Miss 

eee A. Forcuer, daughter of Mr. John 
utcher. 


In Hopewell Township, Cumberland county, 
New Jersey, November 13th, by the Rev. 
Hamill Davis, Mr. M. to Miss Letitia 
Bowen, both of Hopewell. At Deerfield, New 
Jersey, on New Year’s Eve, by the same, Mr. 
Samvet B. Davis, of Hopewell, to Miss 
More Hawnon, of Deerfield. On the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, c the same, Mr. J. Henry Vai to Miss 
Paase E. DanzensBaxer, both of Hopewell. On 
the 18th of February, by the same, Mr. Witttax 
B. Miuuer, of Allowaystown, to Miss WILLamina 
Wooprver, of Deerfield. 


Ovituary. 


[4U Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 


Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.} 


Died, at her residence, in Landisburg, Pennsyl- 


vania, on the 16th of February. Mrs. ANN NIB- 
LOCK, in the sixty- first year of her age. 

Died, near Fair Hill, Maryland, GEORGIANA, 
daughter of ISABELUA, relict of the late Rev. 
GEURGE MARSHALL, aged six months. 

Died, at Harlem, New York, February 17th, 
EDWARD H. LEGGETT, in the thirty-third year 
of his age, son of the Rev. John H. Leggett, of 
Middletown, New York. 

Died, in Schellsburg, Pennsylvania, on Sab- 
bath Magpie February 23d, Mrs. SARAH PRI- 
DEAUX, wife of the Rev. William Prideaux, in 
the forty-sixth year of her age. 

Died, at Ellicott’s Mills, Maryland, on Sunday 
evening, February 9th, after a few days il]ness, 
Miss MARGARET McGOWAN, in the twenty- 
first year of her age. 

She was the loved of every heart, 
A household’s joy and pride; 

O! it was bitterness to part, 
When our dear Maggie died. 


O! thou insatiete monster, Death, 
Why shouldst thou take the best? 
Why blast her with thy wintry breath, 
In girlhood’s beauty drest? 
Could nothing break thy fatal power, 
Nor satisfy thy pride, 
But to invade a maiden’s bower, 
And claim her for thy bride? 


O think not so, stern Death replies, 
"Tis for the Lord above 

I come to take the fairest prize, 
The object of his love. 


Then, Lord, to thee with bleeding hearts, 
s thought a mournful joy imparts, 
Thy is well C. 


Died, at his residence, near New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, on February 2lst, JAMES NEIL- 
SON, ., in the seventy. eighth year of his 
He was extensively known throughout the State, 
having been much engaged in carrying through 
all the great ‘public improvements of New Jer- 
sey. He was a man of quiet, unobtrusive man- 
ners, but of steadfast or and determined 
will. Through a long life of great activity, and 
in the discharge of duties and trusts of great 
importance, he maintained the character of being 

uick to discern what he ought to do, and of un- 
inching firmness in carrying out what his judg- 
ment had approved. Quiet and modest, he did 


to abolish privateering as between the twa nations, net 


it 
sel 
th 


o’clock, P. 


4 and 


found in him 4 prom Iper. 
The parents‘of Mr. Neilson weré persons of emi- 
nent . None will, therefore, be surprised 


on being told that ell the children of these 
rents were Christians of consistent piety: » Mr. 
James Neilson was also a Christian. is sick 
ness gave him abundant opportunity of lookin 
death in the face. He knew he was dying, 
ve him no ‘alarm. He acknowledged. him- 
to be a sinner, and resting ail his hopes upon 
person and. work of his Redeemer, he resigned 
himeelf submissively unto the will of God. _ 


though, from education and choice, a member 
the Church, he was a liberal bene- 
factor to the Li Theological 

of the Reformed Dutch Church, located at New 
Brunswick. He died amid the of the 
community among whom he spent his long and 
ust ‘ul life.—Communica 


terary and Institutions 


ted. 


Hlatices. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 


There will be service in the Seventh Presby- 
terian Church, Broad street above Ch 
Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath), Evening, 2 
inst., commencing at eight o’clock. 


SCOTS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Rev. 


N. W. Conkling, pastor, will preach in this church, 
on Spruce street above Third, Philadelphia, to. 
morrow, (Sabbath) 2d inst., at half. past 
A. M., and balf-past seven o'clock, P. M. 
who can make it convenient to attend, are re- 
spectfully invited. 


ten o’clock 


ali 


UNION SERVICES IN AMERICAN ME- 
CHANICS’ HALL— Fourth Street below Girard 


Avenue, Philadelphia.—The Rev. T, M. 


Afternoon, the 2d inst, at half-past three 
o'clock. Subject—“Common Sense in Little 
Things.” free. 
J. Notun, Superintendent, 


THE PHILADELPHIA SABBATH ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The Annual Sermon in behalf of the 
Philadelphia Sabbath Association will be deliv- 
ered by the Rev. J. H. A. Bomberger, D.D., at 
the German Reformed Church, Race street be- 
low Fourth, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) 
Evening, the 2d inst., at half-past seven o’clock. 
The friends of the Sabbath are earnestly in- 
vited to be present. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE 
NORTH-WEST.—The next Annual Meeting of 
the Board of Directors is to one in the North 
Church of Chicago, Illinois, on Wednesday, April 
2d, at half. past seven o’clock, P.M., with a sermon 
by the Rev. R. C. Matthews—the Rev. T. M. 
Cunpingham, alternate. 

iness of great importance will require 
athention at this ing, and it is hoped every mem- 
ber will endeavour to be present. 
The examination will commence at nine 
o’cloock, A. M., on the ey ea The 
to attend it consists of F. 
. W. Harsha, T. M. Cunningham, 
P. * n, ministers; 
with J. C. Grier, T. H. Beebe, C. A. Spring, W. G. 
Holmes, and N. C. Thompson, ruling elders. 
M. Faris, Secre 
Rockford, Illinois, Feb. 14, 1862. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING —Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


PRESBYTERY OF VINCENNES.—The Pres- 
bytery of Vincennes will meet in the Smyrna 
Church on Fai the 10th of April, at three 

ALEXANDER Sreenertrt, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CHICAGO.—The Presby- 
tery of Uhicago stands adjourned to meet at 
Marengo, Illinois, on Tuesday, April 8th, at seven 
o'clock, P. M. Sessional Records, Statistical Re- 
ports, Reports on Systematic Beneficence, and 
contributions to the Commissioners’ and Con- 
tidgent Funds, at the rate of ten cents per mem- 
ber, as reported last year. will be called for. 

Joux M. Fanis, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.— 
At the late meeting of the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick, at Princeton, New Jersey, the fol- 
Hights- 


lowing supplies were appointed for 
town Church, viz: 
March 2, Mr. 8. B. Dod. 
a 9, Dr. John Maclean. 
16, Mr. W. J. Wright. 
22, Rev. R. 8. Manning. 
« ~~ 30, Dr. J. M. Macdonald. 


oover. 
A. D. Wurrs, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE.—The follow- 
ing supplies were appointed by the Presbytery of 


Luzerne at its late session in aqua: 
Weatherly Church. 
March 9, Rev. John Johnson, 
23, oA. M. Lowry. 
‘April 6, “ William Thompson. 
20, “ Jacob Weidman. 
May 4, “ J. A. Hodge. 
és 18, “ John White. 
June 1, “ 4H. H. Welles. 
“« 15, “ John Armstrong. 
Shickshinny Church. 
March 9, Rev. W. E. Holmes. 
April 6, “ Rev. H. H. Welles. 
ay 4 “ A.A. Hodge. 
June 1, “ Jacob Weidman. 


EN OF THE TIME. 
ee The following new Card Portraits are now - 
ready: 


Mas. Gex. CHARLES F. SMITH, 
_ Fort Donelson Hero.) 
Gen. HOOKER, MEADE, 
POPE, “ SCHOEPFF, 


Kentucky.) 
Cot. MAX FRIEDMAN, Lt. CROSS. 
Capt. EASTON, (in command of the Batteries 
at the Battle of Drainesville.) 
Capt. DAVID PORTER, (of the Mortar Fleet.) 
Hon. W. H. SEWARD. 
Hox. EDWARD M. BATES. 
New Portraits added weekly. 
Price 10 cents each, or Twenty Portraits 
One Dollar. 
*,* Sent by mail, on receipt of the price. 
Published by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 1—3t 


EW POCKET TRACTS FOR SOLDIERS.— 
Twenty 32mo Tracts in a packet, 5 cents; 
postage 2 cents. ’ 3 
SOLDIER’S POCKET CARDS. 

Twenty-eight Cards, in clear type, containing 
the great Truths of the Gospel. In a packet, 
8 cents; postage 4 cents. 

TRACTS FOR BEGINNERS IN DIVINE KNOWLEDGE. 

Twenty: four Tracts in square form, 4 pp. each, 
Illustrated. In a packet, 10 cents; postage 4 cts. 

NEW TRACTS. 

No. 640. The Effect of Pardon—4 pp. A har- 
dened soldier, who had often been punished, is, 
on a new arraignment, brought to repentance by 
being forgiven. 

—An excellent Aid to Sabbath-School Teachers,— 
A NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY, 
For General Use in the Study of the Scriptures. 
Containing 534 pages, large 12mo, with five high- 
ly coloured Maps, and 250 illustrative Engrav- 
ings. Price 80 cents muslin, or $1 gilt; $1.25 
sheep; $2.25 morocco. Postage 26 cents. This 
work is compiled from the most authentic sources. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
No. 150 Nassau street, New York. 
No. 929 Chestnut street. Philadelphia, 
H. N. THISSELL, Agent. 

Also to be had at the SOCIETY’S DEPOSI- 
TORIES in Boston, Ciacinnati, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. mar 1—4t 


CHOOL FOR SALE.—A large and flourishing 
School for sale in a large City. Income 
over $3000. From $1200 to $1500 cash required. 
Immediate application must be made. 
ddress W. STOKES, 


mar 1—2t* _ Philadelphia Post Office. 
his 
John Brown, M.D., author of “Rab and 
Friend.” 16mo. 30 cents. é ‘ 

“Two classes of people ought to read this book, 
those who are not well, and those who are. It is 
full of capital instruction, conveyed in a lively, 
blunt, familiar style, as if the writer were talking 
to the ‘common people.’ The truths he tells 
them are great, and the stories make them laugh 
or cry, and enforce what he says.”—W. ¥. Observer. 

“If a reader picks up this book, he may 


make up his mind beforehand, that he cannot 
lay it down until he has gone through with it.”— 


Presbyterian. 

Il. GOD'S WAY OF PEACE. A Book for 
the Anxious. By Horatius Bonar, D.D. 18mo. 
40 cents. 

Ill. THE SUPERNATURAL IN RELA- 
TION TO THE NATURAL. By the Rev. 
James McCosh, LL.D. 12mo. $1.25. 

‘“Dr. McCosh’s works have the merit of - 
ing to living —— and meeting an existing 
desideratum. He has the merit of meeting the 
exact issue, of facing, instead of shrinking, the 
difficult problems which are either intrinsic to 
philosophy, or which emerge in the attempt to 
conciliate it with religion. There is in his works 
a quick discernment of truth and error, and 
evil; of the weak side of splendid and imposin 
philosophic systems; and a ready ption, an 
a happy setting forth of the harmony between 
the light of Nature and Revelation; and all this 
with reference to living issues, which impart 
great value to his writings, especially his latest 
work. Like the net cast into a heap of saad 
and iron-filings, his judgment picks up the true 
metal, and rejects the worthless dirt. It is this 
sound, sensible, judicial quality of mind thet ren- 
ders him a sober and safe thinker, avd commun- 
nicates to his works a healthy tone and salu 
influence. In this view their wide popularity 
both deserved and explained.”— Princeton Review. 

Just published by ‘- 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 

No. 530 way, New York; and — 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No, 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
mer 1—3t | 


HREE NEW BOOKS. 
I. HEALTH. Five Lay Sermons. 


Shem “Buell, mand of the Department of Kansas, ssying | if they o 
age by. pod w ‘en enc ed | of, his o Department of ri, he is in- | 
jerately—mast be“de- ont ce of the noble response made by | 
| | from’ Norfolk say that the rebels 
:the. few have not: given up’the idea of running the 
bank Gee Southern blockade, and arrived at Nassau | q 
and. on, praying for God’s bless- ae fall: and that strong piace 
3 While meny are caring for the mediately’ oocupied “by the Federal | 4 
st he bass soul, as well as bod. 
r Dis Geile! We Te ‘ bli, 
Any-pereons - disposed. to aid the | thé tetiel forces at Columbus, on the Missis- 
Board of Patil carrying’ forward pi, ) the remnant of at least 60,000 men who 
J 
3 
| 
Of peeps between the rosee—and is not. 
“43 
| 
April 6, Rev. J. G. Symmes. 
_ 
} 
| 
sowling Green, at the. fork of the Louisville 
ucky, established their prin- 
same time they occupied and fo 3 
. Colambue, Kentucky, on the Mississippi, 
about 25 miles below the mouth of the Ohio, 
e 
a 4 
| 
| 
| 
fort Her ne latter, Fort Donelson. The 
4 bored by under com- 
‘ | ; the latter has been 
the military department of 
4 General E with his head-quarters at 
§t. Louis, from the department of 
: General Buell, with his head-quarters at Lou- ; 
Seville. This arrangement, throwing Western 
based on stratege 
4 
pgm their flanks where their own de 4 
a ats touched each other. Thus 4 
Missouri and rn Kentucky have been 
=» Giligently cleared of rebels; and now an irre- | 
: 


peach me how 
My wanderings with 


My sinfolness to heal. | 


information op bia loved theme. There te, 
"| not a community, perbaps, in, which 
ig not‘one of these characters. 


Ia remote 


who gloats over the ‘tintinabule- 


‘tones : Hugo’s Quassimodo, of Notre Dame. 


From grief or suffering which 1 might relieve, 
the cup ‘of svater e’én give, 

to feel 

| a deeper smart, 

Aud more of mercy and of grace impart, _ 


Notformyselfalone 
Would I these blessings of Thy love implore, _ 
But'for éach penitent the wide earth o'er, 

Whown'thou hast catled Thine own. 
And for'my beart’s best friends, 
Whose éteedfast kindness o'er my painful years, — 
Has watched to sodthe afflictions, griefs, and tears, 
My warmest prayers a: i 
Sheald their path decline 

The light of gladness, or of hope, or health, — 

Be Thou their solace, and their joy and wealth, 
pos. “Aa they have long been mine. 
And now, O Father, take 

The. heart I cast with humble faith on Thee, 

And cleanse its lepths from each impurity, 

... For my Redeemer's sake. 

a, —Hymns of the Ages. 


. 


YOUR HOBBY? 


‘A sensational philosopher of the modern 
French school has: startled the world with 
the assertion that there are implanted in 
évery man’s mind the seeds of insanity. 
Théy are, of course, in some partially de- 
veloped, in others fully grown to lunacy, 
and, in.the largest number, latent. This is 
a horrible theory, and will find but few 
friends.and admirers. I do not propose to 
launch upon the wide waste of metaphysical 
diéquisition on this subject; for, besides be- 
ing 20 udprofitable venture, it would be 
dull and uninteresting. But, as connected 
with the fact alleged, it will be admitted 
that there are few mortals who are not 
‘mad’ on some one thing; or, in other 
words, who have not some hobby, mounted 
upon which, like the beggar ar horseback, 
they will ride to the devil. I have a high 
respect for those who question the truth of 
this sweeping statement, and in order to 
put it as well as may be upon its cess I will 
give some instances to show what [ mean. 
Eugene de Mirecourt, in his Les Contempo- 
rains, gravely relates that the passion of one 
of the best known French novelists for cats 
was eo great that he had at least a hundred 
of them at his country residence—an animal 
which Napoleon I, as ingane, hated and 
feared. Bulmar, of the celebrated school at 
Westchester, Pennsylvania, and who recent- 
ly committed suicide, threw off his melan- 
choly, and was delighted when he visited 
his kennels, where were collected some fifty 
to seventy dogs, of the St. Bernard breed— 
dogs which were of no earthly use except to 
eat a beef a day, keep the neighbours on 
the gui vive, and furnish ample scope for 
the ingenious deviltry of the younger gene- 
ration confided to his care. 

. It was my fortune, some years ago, to get 
acquainted with a drab-clothed follower of 
George Fox, the Quaker, who was a utili- 
tarian of the severest school—a perfect 
Gradgrind of practical life—a lover of dove- 
eyed peace, and who had arguments against 
war as powerful as any, yet who was as mad 
as a March hare upon the subject of fire- 


‘arms, and every manner of weapons, offen- 


sive and defensive—ancient and modern. 
To pursue his favourite study, he would for- 
get every thing else, and abandon promptly 
even his most exacting worldly interests. 
He knew as much op the subject as the 
British Museum. was expert on the 
mivutest detail of a catapult or balista, irre- 
sistible on artillery, really fascinating on 
armour, sublime on slings and arrows, and 
a blaze of glory upon the Greek fire. If I 
mistake not, he had devoted solitary days 
and sleepless nights to ascertain the weight 
and nature of the stone that had “squelch- 
ed” Pyrrhus, and the shape, length, and 
style of the dart that had the honour to 
give King William Rufus his quietus. He 


was a perambulating war encyclopeedia, and | 


his domicil was a well.filled arsenal of divers | 
weapons. Without reference to book or 
catalogue, he could tell the number and 
description of arms, the time when made, 
and by whom, and the individual history, 
and wonderful stories connected with the 
vast collection of the arsenal at Venice, and 
the Tower of London. More than once he 
has appalled navy and army officers by his 
close scrutiny of shell; and the easy, playful 
manner with which he tested deadly missiles 
of every sort was bewitching. It is a mira- 
cle thut he has not long since been blown 
to the four quarters of the globe. His ex- 
periments upon explosive gases are inces- 
sant, and it is a rule that his house is bereft 
of roof and walls as often as Dupont’s powder 
mills, which is abuut once a-year. A sight- 
less eye-ball, a shortened nose, and a scari- 
fied cheek and neck attest his devotion to 
his favourite pastime. Yet his madness 
remains unabated. Instances are innumer- 


. able; they crowd the memory. 


of the historian. 


In some, the hobby is as fantastic as Bar- 
num’s “woolly horse.’ Who that has 
the inimitable “Georgia Scenes,” 


will forget the long-shanked, slab sided, 
_serious old fellow, who attended every fune- 


ral, and was a perfect graveyard register of 
his town? Cervantes hits this madness off 
in his Don Quixotte, and so does Sir Walter 
Scott, in his ‘‘ Antiquary.” 

Of all those who ride hobbies, I have the 
sincerest affection for ‘“ book-worms,”’ as 
they are called, for antiquaries; the Doctors 
Dryadust; the men who go on patiently 
gathering from every source, and at every 
risk of poverty and ridicule, the pabulum 
The self-sacrificing stu- 
dents in this age of extraordinary mental 
activity, of ‘‘ Hoe’s last fast,” and the tele- 
graph, that has outdone the boasting of 
Pack himself, explore every field of human 
knowledge, and in an instant, as it were, 


- their discoveries are spread before the eyes 


of an appreciative world. They would 
even search into the hearafter, and tell us 
of the boundaries of another world; but I 
do not mean the mere reader, the man who 
flies to books for amusement and consolation. 
There are very few now who do not believe 


with that old Bishop of Durham, Richard de 
Bary, who prided himself, in 1344, with 


having a princely library of the eleven books, 
when he writes that “books are the masters 
who instruct us without rods, without hard 
words and anger, without clothes and money. 
If you approach them, they are not asleep; 
if investigating them, you interrogate them, 
they conceal nothing; if you mistake them, 
they never grumble; if you are ignorant, 
they cannot laugh at you.” 

My man is mad on old books and auto- 
graphs, cob-webbed, and almost undecipher- 


_able manuscripts; he is mad; but there is a 


method in his madness. He bends his 
whole energy to elucidate, for his own 
gratification, some one point, whether ma- 


- terial or immaterial, useful or not, left un- 
‘touched in the histories. He resurrects 
books long buried and forgotten, pamphlets 
in the last throes of dissolution, quaint 
ballads, of which the streets were resonant 


@. hundred years ago; medals, coins, and, 


indeed, every thing which can even inci- 


dentally help him to accomplish his self- 


task. He forgets the excitement 


the hour, the current literature; he wants 
stale, and not fresh bread ;*and, with fixed 
intent, he may be seen riding his hobby 
into all the musty old bookstores of the 


“town, or worrying the head of some old 


| where Paine was buried. 
| every thing ever attributed to his favourite. 
“| Then he secured the portrait, or caricature, 
and next, every thing ever written against | 


| Ifpermitted, he would never tire ef talking 
of bells, or fringing them. They have fasci- 


nated him. 
Years ago, a kind-hearted wight, koown, 
as a clear-headed business man, was 


_ ey with the maggot. His ambition was 


to be a collector. Wealth and time he de- 
voted to procure every thing written or 
inted of Thomas Paine. He ransacked 
rance, England, and America for materials. 


| Paris bad no charms for him, except as it 
could supply him (he was reckless of price) | 


with manuscripts or rare editions of Paine’s 
works. 
region of New Rochelle, in New York, 
He obtained 


him. And this man isa good church mem- 
ber. No other individual, or society, or 


His work is done, the 


plete collection. 
He does not propose to 


spell has gone 


satisfied with the assurance that he has what 
nobody else has; and there it is, I have no 
doubt, to be the means, some day, of an 
impartial biography of the author of the 
‘Age of Reason,” who did very much for 


_ | the success of the American Revolution. 
In Philadelphia is a soap boiler, and a 


teetotaller, who has all extant letters, pamph- 
lets, proclamations, and histories of the 
Whiskey Rebellion, as it is called: and a 
grain merchant every book, card, handbill, 
newspaper, or other printing done by Benja- 
min Franklin, together with every thing 
attributed to his press. __ 

Some collectors of these things rare and 
weird are deserving of censure. There are 
not a few who pander to a brutalizing curi- 
osity. I know men of classical education, 
and of good families, who never miss an 
execution, or a sight of the scene of some 
bloody affray, or midnight assassination. 
They have the Newgate calendar by heart. 
In their houses are cases filled with instru- 
ments of murder, bits of rope by which 
noted criminals were hung, chips of scaf- 
folds, miniature garottes and guillotines, 
plaster casts of celebrated bruisers, and 
other like delectable souvenirs. Asa con- 
trast, there are others whose collections are 
to be highly lauded by all scholars. A 
young physician, of Philadelphia, has wood- 
cuts, medallions, or other “counterfeit re- 
semblances’”’ of every renowned member of 
his profession, from Esculapius down. Some 
of them cost years of research. He has 
autograph letters as far back as the fifteenth 
century. In books, pamphlets, masks, 
dramas, ballads, addresses, catalogues, and 
otherwise, he has a connected history, quaint 
and spicy, as well as grave and learned, of 
medicine and its practitioners, since the 
foundation of the city. : 

But I will not multiply instances. I will 
content myself by giving one more. Nota 
hundred miles from the Chronicle office, 
lives a funny, bright eyed spry old man, 
who is believed to be completely daft on 
short hand. As he walks the streets, he is 
incessautly taking notes with an invisible 
pencil, upon imperceptible paper. On a 
Sunday, he sits himself down to report the 
sermon, and as the preacher becomes more 
rapid and vebement, our stenographer’s 
summer head bobs up and down, as his 

neil goes dancing over the paper merrily. 

e laughs a confident little laugh, as he 
imagines the preacher tries to get away 
from his short-hand, which follows him like 
a Nemesis. You must remember him. He 
lectures upon the infamy of our present 
alphabet and way of spelling. Ah! I see 
you do. He is a warm friend of the poor 
gentlemen who are chained in a marble in- 
closure, fronting the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and are talked at and 
bullied by all the members. Well, he has 
all the short-hand books, from the Tironian 
notes to Lamarchand’s new French systew ; 
and in some future paper I will give some 
account of that art— 

“Where little marks comprise 
. Whole words, and a sentence in a letter lies.” 


—Daily Globe. 


= 


MACAULAY ON THE JESUITS. 


The following portrait of the Jesuits (the 
Order of Jesus, as they are impiously call- 
ed,) is drawn by Macaulay, and is to be 
found in the second volume of his History 
of England: 

‘Tt is alleged, and not without foundation, 
that the ardent public spirit which made 
the Jesuit regardless of his ease, of his 
liberty, and of his life, made him also re- 
gardless of truth and of mercy; that no 
means which could promote the interest of 
his religion seemed to him unlawful, and 
that by the interests of his religion he too 
often meant the interests of his Society. It 
was alleged that, in the most atrocious plots 
recorded in history, his agency could be 
distinctly traced; that, constant only in at- 
tachment to the fraternity to which he be- 
longed, he was in some countries the most 
dangerous enemy of freedom, and in others 
the most dangerous enemy of order. The 
mighty victories which he boasted that he 
had achieved in the cause of the Church 
were, in the judgment of many illustrious 
members of that Church, rather apparent 
than real. He had, indeed, laboured with 
a wonderful show of success, to reduce the 
world under her laws; but he had done so 
by relaxing her laws to suit the temper of 
the world. Instead of toiling to elevate hu- 
man nature to the noble standard fixed by 
Diyjne precept and example, he had lowered 
the standard till it was beneath the average 
level of human nature. He gloried in 
multitudes of converts who had been bap- 
tized in the remote regions of the Kast; but 
it was reported that from some of those con- 
verts the facts on which the whole theology 
of the gospel depends had been cunningly 
concealed, and that others were permitted 
to avoid persecution by bowing down before 
the images of false gods, while internally re- 
peating and Aves. Nor was it only in 
heathen countries that such arts were said to 
be practised. It was not strange that people 
of all ranks, and especially of the highest 
ranks, crowded to the confessionals in the 
Jesuit temples ; for from those confessionals 
none went discontented away. There the 
priest was all things toall men. He showed 


| Just so much rigour as might not drive those 


_who knelt at his spiritual tribunal to the 
Dominican or the Franciscan Church. If he 
had ¢o deal with a mind truly devout, he 
spoke in the saintly tones of the primitive 
fathers; but, with that large part of man- 
kind who have religion enough to make 
them uneasy when they do wrong, and not 
religion enough to keep them from doing 
wrong, he followed adifferent system. Since 
he could not reclaim them from vice, it was 
his business to save them from remorse. 
He had at his command an immense dis- 


sciences. In the books of casuistry which 
had been written by his brethren, and 
printed with the approbation of his supe- 
riors, were to be found doctrines consolatory 
to transgressors of every class. There the 
bankrupt was taught bow he might, without 
sin, secrete his goods from his creditors. 
The servant was taught how he might, with- 
out sin, run off with his master's plate. 
The pander was assured that a Christian 
man might innocently earn his living by 
carrying letters and messages between mar- 
ried women and their gallants. The high- 
spirited and punctilious gentlemen of France 
were gratified by a decision in favour of 


family suspected of having documents or | 


duelling. The Italians, accustomed to dark- 


| 


there.. 


Nor had London, or the beautifal 


make use of this material himself; he is 


hada; where there’ is‘only’ 
6, offe bell, which’ rings out the matings and 

the Vespers, can be found a witgn old befl- 
| vinger, who is deep-read iu the Tore of | 


1 tion’ of those under his care, as ever did 


old bell- 


library, I venture to say, has.a more com- | 


pensary of anodynes for wounded con- 


er and baser modes of vengeance, c were glad 
to learn that they wight, without any crime, 

shoot at:their enemies from. behind hedges. 
To deceit was ‘given a license sufficient. ro 
destroy the whole value of human. comtracts” 


and of human testimony. In truth, if 
ciety continued to hold together, if life and 


property enjoyed any security, it was because 
common sense and common humanity res- 
trained men from doing what the Order of 
Jerns assured them that they might with a 
safe conscience do.” 


Remarkable Astronomical Phenomena. 


Mr. J. R.. Hind, io a letter dated “Mr. 
Bishop’s Observatory, Regent’s Park, Feb-. 
ruary 3,” narrates in the London Times 


| some curious changes which haye been 


observed of late among the stars. and 
nebula. He says:—*Towards the close of 


| the past year it was announced by Professor 


d’ Arrest, of Copenhagen, that a nebule in 
the constellation Taurus, which was dis- 
covered at this observatory on the 11th of 
October, 1852, had totally. vanished from 
its place in the heavens. That one of these 
objects, which the giant telescopes of the 
present day bave taught us to regard as 
assemblages of stars in myriads, at immense 
distances from the earth, should suddenly 
fade away, so as to be quite imperceptible 
in powerful instruments, must, I think, 
have been deemed a very improbable occur- 
rence. Within the last few days, however, 
M. Leverrier has obtained so strong a con- 
firmation of its accuracy, that there is no 
longer room for supposing it to have origi- 
nated in one of those errors of observation 
which every practical astronomer knows will 
creep into his work in spite of all his pre- 
cautions.” 

Mr. Hind goes on to note that a star of 
the tenth magnitude, which almost touched 
the edge of the nebula, has diminished to 
the twelfth magnitude. From the fact that 
M. Chacornac saw the nebula in 1854, and 
did not remark it in 1858, there is reason to 
infer that the disappearance took place in 
1856 or 1857. 

In a postscript, Mr. Hind says that, after 
writing the above statements, he received 
‘ta letter from Professor Secchi, the able 
and energetic director of the Observatory of 
the Collegio Romano, at Rome, by which it 
appears that in one of the proverbially 
clear skies of that city, and with the large 
telescope at his command, he was unable, 
on the 27th ult., to discern the least vestige 
of the nebula.” 


Alleged Spontaneous Combustion. 


The London Times inserts a paragraph 
giving extraordinary details with respect to 
the Countess. Cornelia, lately resident at 
Cesena, Romagna, who had reached the 
age of sixty-two without any kind of infirm- 
ity. One night her attendants observed 
that, contrary to her usual habits, she ap- 
peared rather sleepy immediately after sup- 
per; but she, nevertheless, sat up three 
hours talking with her maid, and then said 
her prayers, and went to bed. The next 
‘morning her maid was horror-stricken at 
seeing the body of her mistress almost 
wholly consumed, portions of it lying in a 
heap of ashes. The bed was uninjured, but 
all the hangings were covered with a greyish 
soot, which had also found its way into an 


adjoining kitchen. The whole atmosphere | 


of the chamber was impregnated with a 
most disagreeable smell. The Countess had 
evidently been consumed by an internal 
fire. Dr. Bianchi, who las published a 
pamphlet on the case, thinks that the fire 
began in the lungs, and was developed 
during sleep; that the Countess, being 
awakened by the dreadful pain, had no 
doubt risen to get air, but had. only been 
able to leave her bed when she sank under 
the fire that was devouring her. The Mar- 
quis Scipio Maffei, who-has also written on 
the same subject, says that the Countess 
was in the habit of rubbing her body with 
camphorated spirits of wine, which she used 
frequently, and he thinks that the frequent 
usé of that liquid was one of the causes of 
her death. 


Extraordinary Surgical Operation. 


A paper was recently read by Mr. Nun- 
nelly, of this town, before the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society, on a remarkable 
case in which that gentleman had success- 
fully removed the entire tongue, for cancer 
of the organ, and restored the patient to 
comfort and apparent health. The man, 
otherwise of robust constitution and in the 


prime of life, was wasting under the agony |. 


of the diseased tongue, and such difficulty 
of taking food as threatened soon to destroy 
life by starvation. The operation of extir- 
pating the diseased member was most severe 
and painful, and, in fact, involved a series of 
processes extending over several days; but 
at the end, and when the tongue was finally 
removed, so rapid was the recovery that 
the man ate and enjoyed a good dinner the 
next day, and continues to this time in 
vigorous health. But what will perhaps 
still more surprise some people is, that he 
can talk without even a stump or a bit of 
the root of the tongue. He can pronounce 
every letter of the alphabet, many of them 
perfectly, (all the vowels,) most of them 
distinctly. The three there is the most 
difficulty in are K, Q, and T, which are 
difficult and indistinct in the order they are 
named, K being much more so than T. In 
conversation, he can be readily understood, 
if not hurried or excited.— Leeds ( England) 
Intelligencer. 


THE PREVALENT MORTALITY. 
Medical Times and Gozette Says: 
“The Gazette des Hopitaux of January 25 
tells us that a general epidemic of la grippe 


‘prevails in Paris at the present moment, 


but that it presents no differences from 
former epidemics of the same malady. At 
resent there is-no doubt but that we in 
Raton are living in an atmosphere very 
unfavourable to health. Cold, damp, and 
fog, loaded with organic vapours, not only 
have produced a notable influenza here, 
but have raised the sum of mortality from 
all diseases whatever. Scarletina and diph- 
theria are very prevalent; croup, whooping- 
cough, and continued fever have nearly 
doubled their ravages during the last week, 
and consumption and every other disease 
exhibit a high rate of mortality. We see 
scarcely any deaths ascribed to influenza 
simply, yet it is very prevalent, and in some 
cases associated with unusual symptoms of 
gastric complication. In one family which 
has come under our observation, out of 
sixteen inmates, ten have been ill; each 
seized: in succession quite suddenly with 
vomiting, headache, shivering, great pros- 
tration, and pain in the limbs, and severe 
catarrhal symptoms. Each case lasted in 
its severity about five days. In this house 
there was reason to suspect that sewer 


vapours had a share in the production of 


the mischief. From inquiries we have 
made, we have reason to believe that influ- 
enza is at present more prevalent among 
the classes in easy circumstances ° than 
among the poor.” 


A Fiaurative PoLiceMan.—A police 
officer, giving evidence at Bow street, Lon- 
don, against a woman accused of robbing a 
pawnbroker, assured the Magistrate that on 
telling the prisoner the nature of the charge 
on which he captured her, she “turned 
away from him, and swallowed a bed-tick, a 
a pair of stays, two brass candlesticks, a 
smoothing iron, and a.bellows!’”’ Magis- 
trate—‘‘ Nonsense! Have you lost your 
senses?’ Constable—*‘ Your worship, ’tis 
the tickets of them, I mean, she swallowed.” 


‘Magistrato—“O, that indeed!” | 


the addition of the cotton, 


‘Mr. R. Wilford, editor of the Neweastle 
(Eingland), Chronicle, on recently retiting 

that paper, ‘enumerated, at a dinver 
even him, the following as among the 
uties of an editor:—‘ He must argue 


with the writers of rejected contributions; 


mollify the indignation of susceptible peo- 
ple, hans heads some obscure or unnotice- 
able cap in the paper fits, and who refuse 
to wear it; keep all the hands employer, 
avoiding either pressure or want o ORY 3 
insert something about every thing that 
turns up, even if it be only a few lines, so 
that the paper may not be disgraced by an 
announcement that, owing to the pressing 
demands upon our space, we are reluctantly 
compelled :to postpone our report of the 
important meeting at ——— until to-morrow. 
He must wade through yards of reporting, 
handfuls of ‘flimsy,’ and quires of vom- 
niunications from district correspondents, 
weeding out’ redundancies, aud ‘doctoring 
up’ generally, a process for which, by the 
way, I am sorry to say, he gets no ; 
whatever. The reader says:—‘ What an 


excellent paragraph that was of Jones's! | . 


4 


Lots of people have been, talking about it, 


and all agree that it is capital!’ . Why, the 
fact was, that, the editor spent twenty min- 


utes in ‘touching-up’ that identical fifty- 


four line- paragraph, for which Jones gets 
so much praise. He must know every 
body, and every body’s connections, so 

if Mr. Smith, address unknown, cuts a 
figure in the London papers, the event may 
be duly chronicled at home for the benefit 
of Smith’s admiring fellow-townsmen. He 
must be acquainted with the locality and 
orthography of every place under the sun; 
be familiar with the names, dignities, and 
history of every person, famous and notori- 
ous; have a smattering of all the ’ologies 
and isms; mechanics, music, the drama, 


and the fine arts—in short, be a living dic- 


tionary of useful knowledge, ‘known and 
read of all men.” 


SNOW IN AFRICA. 


The German missionary, Rebbmann, 
when travelling in the mountainous coun- 
try of Jagga, (eastern coast of Africa, ) 
in 1848, thought he saw in the distant 
horizon the tops of two mountains cov- 
ered with snow. The permanent pre- 
sence of snow in that latitude was thought 
improbable, and the general conclusion in 


Europe was, that the missionary had been 


deceived by some optical illusion. The 
fact is now fully established, however, by a 
letter which Dr. Barth, of Berlin, has re- 
ceived from Baron de Becken, who, in 
company with Mr. Thornton, a geologist, 
has, after surmounting immense difficulties, 
succeeded in reaching Kilimandjaro, one of 
the two mountains seen by the missionary, 
and intends going to the other, called 
Kenia, in February next. [ilimandjaro is 
of folcanic origin, and its height, according 
to the Baron’s measurement, is above 20,000 
English feet, (6500 metres,) and the upper 
8000 are covered with snow. 


A BATTLE HYMN. 


BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 
God, to thee we humbly bow, 
With hand unarmed and naked brow; 
Musket, lance, and sheathed sword 
At thy feet we lay, O Lord! 
Gone is all the soldier’s boast 
In the valour of the host; | 
Kneeling here, we do our most. 


Of ourselves we nothing know; 

Thou, and Thou alone canst show, 

By the favour of Thy band, 

Who has drawn the guilty brand. 

If our foemen have the right, 

Show Thy judgment in our sight. 
_ Through the fortunes of the fight! 


If our cause be pure and just, 
Nerve our courage with Thy trust: 
Scatter, in Thy bitter wrath, 
All who cross the nation’s path: 
May the baffled traitors fly, 
As the vapours from the sky 

_ When Thy raging winds are high. 


God of mercy, some must fall 

In Thy holy cause, Not all 

Hope to sing the victor’s lay, 

When the sword is laid away. 
Brief will be the prayers then said; 
Falling at Thy altar dead, 
Take the sacrifice instead ! 


Now, O God, once more we rise, 
Marching on beneath Thy eyes; 
And we draw the sacred sword 
In Thy name, and at thy word. 
May our spirits clearly see 
Thee, through all that is to be, 
In defeat or victory! 


THE EAR AND CANNON FIRING. 


Dr. Von Mosckzisker, the aurist, writes 
to the Washington Nutional Intelligencer 
as follows, oc the subject of injuries to 
the ear by the firing of cannon: 

‘Rupture of the membrana tympani, or, 
as it is commonly called, the drum of the 
ear, generally occurs from sudden reports 
taking place when they are not anticipated. 
The statement that ‘no man can be hurt 
by the report of artillery, if he will open 
his mouth,” is so far correct, that we have 
a voluntary power of rendering the tym- 
panum tense, through the means of the 
ossicula and their muscles. Persons may 
thus ‘prepare for loud noises by strength- 
ening the drum and diminishing the inten- 
sity of the sound. There is also the invol- 
untary provision of a reflex kind for the 
safety of the ear when exposed to loud 
sounds, namely, the tension of the mem- 
brane of the tympanum of the ear by the 
small muscles of the ear, in a manner ana- 
logous to the closure of the iris by a bright 
light, but, as in the case of the eye, an in- 
tense flash of light produces its effects at 
once upon the retina, before there is time 
for the reflex closure of the iris. So, in 
the case of the ear, a great impulse of 
sound may both paralyze the auditory 
nerve, and rupture the membrana tympani, 
before there is time for defence of both by 
the reflex tension of the drum. There is 
no doubt that numerous cases of ruptured 
membrane, with more or less permanent 
deafness, will be found among soldiery re- 
turning from campaign. Gunners—par- 
ticularly those of the fleet—aware of the 
great danger to which the organ of hearing 
is exposed, plug their ears well with wool. 
This precaution may somewhat diminish 
the amount of injury which would other- 
wise be endured; nevertheless, the wool, 
as generally plugged in the ear, does not 
protect the membrane. The effect of posi- 
tion, with reference to the gun, is peculiar, 
those men who stand nearest the muzzle 
feel the report most, but those who are 
to leeward suffer more than those to wind- 
ward. 

‘Some time since, I published a letter, 
addressed to surgeons, particularly those of 
the navy and artillery, in which I gave a 
simple, yet useful, remedy to obviate many 
of the injuries to which gunners are ex- 

d. It consists of a solution of glycerin 

oil and belladonna—say about one ounce of 
lycerin to fifteen grains of balladonna. 
S sturate a piece of cotton well in this solu- 


tion, and place it in the ear as far as pos- 


sible. This solution, as it will readily be 

reeived by the medical men, forms a coat- 
ing in itself on the membrane; and, — 
the 
drum of the ear to the utmost extent. 
‘When the cotton is removed, the coating 


can be readily washed out by syringing the 


ear with a little warm water. | 
“Since publishing this formula, I have 
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the cotten-in such a manner as to be drawn 
by a small thread, which. is.at the.end of.the 
cotton, through the instrument, thereby en- 
abling the most ignorant man to introduce 


the ear, and guide it to the drum; for I 
need scarcely say that it is very easy to 
talk of ng a foreign body down the. 


sides, it is not sufficient to merely plug the 
ear. with cotton, but when introduced into 
the ear, it should cover the membrane, for 
then, and not till then, will success attend 
the application. | 

‘“‘I cannot enter into particulars about 
the instrument, and the preparation of the 


to avy surgeon or officer who will call on 
me, when I will give all the explanation 
required. I would also add, that this pre- 
paration will obviate disease to which the 
ear is subject from night air and exposure 
from dampness, and incurred from sleeping 
in tents and the open fields.” 


- RELIGION IN THE ARMY. 


Two sons of Christian parents were re- 
turning from the battle of Drainesville. 
“Jim,” said one brother to the other, 
‘‘what are you thinking about?” ‘Jack, 
Iam thinking how we got off unhurt. [ 
tell you, it was God’s mercy and our pa- 
rents’ prayers that saved us. I think we 
ought to begin a new life from this day.” 
‘‘Well, I was thinking about the same 
thing. I wish-I was a Christian. I shall 
try and be one from this day.” When 
they reached their camp, they sought the 
chaplain’s tent, told him how they felt, and 
asked to be prayed with. They are both 
converted men now. 

The religious interest continues to in- 
crease in several of the camps. In one 
regiment, some four hundred habitually 
attend religious services on the Sabbath, 


‘|and during the week. In another, seven 


rose for prayers at one meeting. So the 
work goes on. The delay is not only dis- 
ciplining, but Christianizing the army. 
We will have more men prepared to die 
than if we had marched months since. If 
so, they are better prepared to fight. A 
man who views death as an open door to 
heaven, is not the man to quail before rifled 
cannon. 


Farm and Garden. 


A Lapy’s METHOD oF CULTIVATING 
STRAWBERRIES.—Mrs. Baker, of Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire, gives her method of 
cultivating strawberries, in a recent number 
of the New Hampshire Journal of Agricul- 
ture, a8 follows:—*‘ Late in the fall, after 
all the harvesting is done, I dig up my old 
vines, and throw them into the hog-pen. 
Then I spade the ground six or eight inch- 
es deep. Then make beds three feet wide, 
and two feet alleys; set the most thrifty 
young plants across the bed, ten plants in a 
row, and rows about sixinches apart. Then 
cover them with leaves from the forest, and 
the work is done until spring. In the spring 
I sprinkle ashes over them, not disturbing 
them at all. As soon as the crowns begin 
to show themselves above the leaves, I wa- 
ter them every morning for a while; then 
again in bloom, and at graining of the fruit. 
I picked eighty quarts of big strawberries 
from a small patch of about one rod and a 
quarter.”’ 


WEIGHT oF MANuRE.—A solid foot of 
half-rotted stable manure will weigh, upon 
an average, 56 pounds. If it is coarse or 
dry, it Will average 48 pounds to the foot. 
A load of manure, or 36 cubic feet, of first 
quality, will weigh 2016 pounds; second 
quality, 1728 pounds. Weight to the acre 
—eight loads of first kind, weighing 16,128 
pounds, will give 108 pounds to each square 
rod, and less than 2} pounds to each square 
foot. Five loads will give 63 pounds to 
the rod. An acre containing 43,560 square 
feet, the calculation of pounds per foot, of 
any quantity per acre, is easily made.— 
Plough.. 


Cure FoR Ber-Stinas.—Three years 
ago, says a foreign writer, one of my little 
ones poked his spade into a_bee-hive. 
You may suppose he was severely stung. I 
immediately mixed with water some ipecac- 
uanha powder, and applied it to the places 
stung, (of course extracting the stings where 
visible,) and in ten minutes he whs playing 
about, and all irritation was gone. The 
nurse was stung, too, in several places, and 
the same remedy was applied with equal 
success. The Indians use this remedy for 
the sting of scorpions, and a friend has 
(since my publication of the cure in the 
West Sussex Gazette at the period,) called 
my attention to the fact that Dr. Living- 
stone states, in his Journal, that the Afri- 
can tribes use ipecacuanha for snake bites. 
[ have not the book to refer to, but I think 
they mix the powder with oil. | 


ANIMALS.—At a recent meeting 
of a Farmers’ Club, in Bernardston, Mas- 
sachusetts, a committee was appointed to 
measure a fat ox grown and fed by Mr. 
Sanderson, of that town. The measure- 
ments reported are as follows:—Height, 5 
feet nine inches; largest girth, 11 feet 5 
inches; length, from roots of horn to tail, 
9 feet; width of back, 4 feet; width across 
rump, 1 foot 11 inches; width across shoul- 
ders, 3 feet 3 inches; width between fore- 
legs, 1 foot 4 inches; length from hip to 
root of tail, 2 feet 11 inches; length from 
ham to brisket, 7 feet 5 inches; girth 


inches. The animal is eight years old, and 
weighs about 4000 pounds. Roan colour, 
grade Durham, small horned, round and 
close-ribbed. Has been kept in an open 
shed all winter, and not ventured out of 
barn-yard for three years, except to attend 
a cattle show. Mr. Sanderson began feed- 
ing him four quarts of dry meal daily when 
five years old, and gradually increased to 
twelve quarts, which has been his regular 
per diem quantity for the past three years. 
This animal will do to match a dressed hog 
which we saw a few days since. It was of 
the Suffolk breed, weighing ten hundred 
and fifty-three pounds, and was imported by 
Frank Lathrop, Esq., of Madison, New 
Jersey. 


GRAFTING THE GraPe.—lIn the Febru- 
ary number of the Genesee Farmer, we find 
the following article, from the pen of Sam- 
uel Miller, of Clamdale Nursery, near Le- 
banon, Pennsylvania, which we deem valu- 
able at this time. As early in the spring 
as the ground can be got away from the 
stock to be grafted upon, clean away from 
around the stem, two or three inches deep, 


pare your graft, (which should have been 
cut from the vine in the early part of the 
winter.) If your stock is thick, say one 
inch or more in diameter, cut out a wedge 
to correspond with the wedge on the graft; 
if the stock be less than three-quarters of 


| an inch in diameter, then merely split down 


| clean, as in the usual way of cleft grafting, 
but if the graft be not held firmly, it is well 
to tie around the split with a bit of matting 
or strong thread, which will rot off before 
doing any damage. When you have insert- 
ed the graft, draw the earth in, and press 
firmly around the joint where operated upon, 
and up to, and barely exposing the bud, fill- 
ing it with dry mould, if the earth be wet. 
Use no cement whatever; I believe it is a 

t evil. Be sure to cover your graft with 
oose straw, or some kind of rubbish that 
will not pack tight; this is to keep the 
‘frost from hoisting out the graft, in case 
freezing occurs afterward, which frequently 
is the case, as I have grafted in February 


sometimes, as well-as to shade the. bud and 
_ keep the air off somewhat—a necessary pre- 


‘eaution, When the graft begins to grow, 


| the natural or stock suckers must be kept 


it tenderly and steadily into the passage of . 


meatus, but it is not so easily done. Be- | 


cotton, but will be most happy to exhibit it 
“dle-work by daily immersjons in hot dish- 


and a superior soap where a 


the borax is dissolved (eight or nine hours) ; 
‘and when cooled, a thick gelatine is pro- 


Aberdeen turnips, near twenty pounds; 


| know? and yet a wiser than you did not 


around neck, forward of shoulder, 9 feet 5 |. 


saw or cut off the vine smooth; then pre-— 


_ know their habits pretty well. In such a storm 
they usually seek the protection of a wall or 
| huddle together as compactly as possible, and 


like this. Come, Mr. Norton, show me where 
your sheep were kept, and I will help you to 


down, or they will soon rob the graft. I 
have..usually succeeded in this way with 
about eighty per cenat., while I hear univer- 
sal complaints of failure.” For root grafting | 
in the house, my best success has been ob- 
tained when done in the saddle modo—and’ 
this done late in the spring, when the vines” 
begin to grow. One important part has 
almost been overlooked. You must select 
stocks of as near similar wood ; for instance, 
Delaware will hardly take at all on a rank 
fox, while upon Clinton and our wild frost 
Bape it takes very freely. Almost any kind 
will take upon Isabella. | 


GELATINE Soap.—It is impossible to 
cleanse greasy dishes unaided by soap, and 
many soft hands are rendered unfit for nee-. 


water. Asan emollient for chapped skin, 
quick lather is 
desired, I would recommend the following 
recipe :—To two pounds of olive soap, cut 
up into small slices, add two ounces of bo- 
rax; put the ingredients into a crock; pour 
over two quarts of cold water; set the ves- 
sel on a part of the range where there is 
but little heat, stirring occasionally until 


duced, which housekeepers need use but 
once to prove its efficacy and economy. 


Beer Streak Prie.—Cut steaks from a 
good round, or rump of beef, as thin as 
sible. Make them about 2} inches wide, 
by 3 to 34 inches long. Chop some suet 
fine, and season with salt and pepper; roll 
a portion of the seasoned suet in every slice 
of beef, after properly seasoning it; make a 
rich paste, and place around the sides of 
the dish; place the rolled slices of beef in 
layers; fill the dish about two-thirds with 
water; seta plate on the top, and place it 
on the stove to simmer for about an hour; 
then put on the top crust, and bake uatil 
the crust is crisp. Serve on warm plates, 
and you have beef pie to perfection. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF OATS AND 
Roots.—Four and two-thirds pounds of 
oats is estimated, by analysis, to contain a 
little over one pound of flesh, muscle and 
fat forming principles; to equal that it will 
take, of carrots, nearly nine pounds; of 


and of Swedish turnips, near seventeen 
pounds. It will be seen that the difference 
is greatly in favour of oats. 


FLowers.—If you don’t love flowers 
yourself, don’t quarrel with those who do. 
[t is a defect in your nature which. you 
ought to be sorry for, rather than abuse 
those who are more gifted. Of what possi- 
ble ‘‘use”’ is the rainbow, we should like to 


think the earth complete without it. 


Children’s Colum. 


THE CHILD’S TRUST. 

‘Look, Emma, at these sleepy flow’rs, 
Which close their eyes fur midnight hours; 
When morning comes again they’ll wake, 
Nor their appointments ever break. 


‘‘The little birds are in their nest, 

And folding up their wings to rest; 
~The cattle, too, are in the shed, 

And you, dear child, should be in bed. 


“See! the bright day is getting dim, 
And weary nature ends her hymn; 
Come, fold your hands, and kneel to pray 
That God will bless the closing day.” 


‘Mamma, I’ve said my evening prayer, 
And asked for God’s protecting care; 
But still I have a strange, cold dread, 
A fear to be alone in bed. 


“O, must you now put out the light, 

_ And leave me with your last good night? 
Sit longer by my little bed, 
Your arms still underneath me spread.” 


‘¢ Dear child, a feeble human arm 
Is no defence from midnight harm; 
Look to the guardian power above, 
The shelter of a Saviour’s love. 


‘Remember little Charlie, dear, 
He went to bed without this fear, | 
Nor ever shunned to be alone ;— 
God came, he said, when J was gone. 


‘Within his bosom, wrapt, you'll lie, 
And watched by his unsleeping eye; 
Now kiss me, darling, just to show, 
You’re not afraid to let me go.” 
— Sunday at Home. 


GEORGIE AND HIS MOTHER. 
+¢+Mamma,” said little George Bell, “this 
snow storm has lasted three days, and the 
snow is coming still. I am afraid we shall be 
covered so deep that we can never get out. 
Look, mamma, the snow is up to the middle | 
of the window now.” =f 

Mrs. Bell looked out at George’s request, 
but she did not seem frightened, although she 
saw that the white wall was steadily rising 
around the little brown cottage which she and 
her fatherless boy called their home. Georgie 
watched his mother’s face, and seeing no sign 
of alarm such as filled his own childish bosom, 
his brow cleared; he left the window, and sat 
down beside her. The tender mother laid her 
hand kindly upon his head, and smiled se- 
renely in his upturned face. 

“Shall I tell you a story, Georgie?” she 
‘said. 

** Yes, mamma; I always like your stories, 
because I know they are true. What will you 
tell me about now ?” 

‘Something which happened in a snow 
storm twenty years ago, my dear boy.” 

“Something which happened to you, mam- 
ma?” 

‘Not to me, my child, though I myself saw 
and knew it. You remember your grandpa 
Norton, who died a year ago in this very 
room, Georgie? Well, you did not know him 
when he had a nice and comfortable house, a 
good farm, and every thing he needed for his 
comfort; but I well remember, for I shared it 
all. At the time of the great snow-storm which 
1 promised to tell you about, my two brothers 
were alive, and they also lived at home with 
us. 
of sheep, which he valued more than any of 
his possessions. He was not at’ home when 
the storm commenced, having gone about 
twenty miles to the market town with pro- 
duce. It was with great difficulty that he 
made his way home through the falling and 
drifting snow; and as it was already late in 
the evening, and he was greatly exhausted, he 
trusted to the assurances of my brothers that 
the stock on the farm were all properly cared 
for, and retired to rest. But in the morning 
he learned that his careless boys had neglected 
to secure the sheep, and not one of the flock 
could be found. The lot in which they were 
kept when not brought up for shelter was a 
very large one, but the fences were secure, so 
that they could not have escaped; and the 
conclusion was that they had all perished in 
the storm. 

_ “Your grandma cried bitterly, as I did, at 
the thought. Grandpa looked sternly at the 
boys, who were pale with fear and sorrow. 
In the midst of our perplexity a neighbour, 
not having heard of our father’s return, kindly 
made his way through the drifted snow to our 
dwelling. After hearing the story of our sad 
loss, he at once encouraged us to hope that 
the sheep might, after all, be alive and safe. 
‘I have kept them many years,’ he said, ‘and 


as this, if they cannot get to a place of shelter, 
fence. Getting on its southern side, they will 
keeping warm by close contact with each 
other, they will survive even @ fearful storm 


find them.’ 
“Thus encouraged, your grandpa and the | 


Your grandpa had then a beautiful flock |. 


boys again went forth. The sheep-plot was 


reached, and once more it was searched with 
eager eyes. Upon its northern boundary was 
@ high stone wall, and against that wall the 
snow was piled fearfally. | 
“That ie just the place for them,’ said 
neighbour Hine. ‘I dare say they are under 
that highest drift, about the midway of the 
fence. Let us dig through, and see.’ All 
hands were instantly at work, and their labour 
was soon rewarded with success. The whole 
flook was found—not one missing, nor any of 
them suffering, except, perhaps, with hunger. 
Wr: pee they could stand, their firm 
esion kept the storm from separating th 

and thas their mutual warmth 
and buried several feet beneath the 
surface of the drift, their warm breath had 
melted the snow from around them, and they 
had a safe and cosy shelter! When they were 
thus found alive and unharmed, my father 
fairly wept, shedding tears of joy as freely as 
I had those of grief. I have never furgotten 
that scene.” 

“Mamma,” said little Georgie, drawing a 
long breath of relief and pleasure; ‘“‘ mamma, 
was it God who made the sheep so wise?” 

“Yes, my child. And if he cares thus for 
the beasts of the field, need we be afraid to 
trust him?” 

Georgie’s answering smile was a radiant 
one, although the bright dew-drops in his eyes 
showed that his deepest feelings were stirred. 
No more was said of his fears or troubles; he 
went early and cheerfully to bed; and when, 
the next morning, kind neighbours came from 
& mile’s distance, with teams and shovels, to 
clear the drifts from the cottage, and set their 
doors and. windows free, George again smiled 
in his mother’s face, saying, ‘‘Mamma, the 
sheep are found—and all safe, thanks to our 
Heavenly Father.”— Tract Journal. 


“RIGHT ABOUT FACE!” 


I was sitting at my window, one morning, 
when I heard Frank’s clear boyish voice, 
shouting, ‘‘ Right about face!” I looked out, 
and saw, in the yard below, five dirty little 
boys, drawn up in battle array, with Captain 
Frank at their head. He was drilling his com- 


‘pany, and had got them into something of a 


“fix.” A grape-vine trellis was on one side 
of them, and a cluster of lilac bushes on the 
other, while a fence, directly in front of them, 
obstructed their further progress in that di- 
rection. But Frank, drawing himself up to 
the last inch of his height, and putting on a 
stern countenance, gave the word, “ Right 
about—right about’”—(and instantly each little 
bare right foot is drawn back ‘in position,” 
each little dirty right hand is placed on the 
side, liberally displaying ragged elbows,)— 
“ Face!” and lo! we had in full view their 
dirty faces and buttonless jackets. 

It is often a wise move to come to a “ Right 
about face.’ When we are tempted to do any 
thing which we know to be wrong, if we pause 
& moment and consider, we may see the safety 
of coming to the “ Right about face.” If our 
companions tease us to smoke, to swear, to 
tell falsehoods, or to go into bar-rooms with 
them, we shall do well not to listen to their 
wicked words, but just come to the “ Right 
about face” at once, and leave them. For if 
we yield to their entreaties, and forward 
march, we may soon find ourselves in a narrow 
place, where it will be no easy matter to turn 
about. Do not stop, and stand still, either, 


_but come to the “ Right about face,’’ and march 


away. Not only “cease to do evil,” but “learn 
to do well.”— Child’s World. 


EW CARD PORTRAITS.— 
We have now ready the following new 


Card Portraits: 
Gen. BUELL, BURNSIDE, 

HUNTER, SUMNER, 

AUGUR, LANDER, 

HOWARD, “ BANKS. 
CoLtonet ELLSWORTH, 
Congressman ELY, | 

(late a prisoner in Richmond.) 


These Portraits are superior to any in the 
Market, and are remarkable for the faithfulness 
with which the Likeness is portrayed. 

The Collection now embraces nearly 
ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS, 
a List of which may be obtained on wy te 
Price Ten cents each, or twenty for One Dollar. 
*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 


rice. 
. Published by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
feb 15—3t | 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK- 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—Jamzes 8. Eartzs & Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Stock Glasses, also in 

vings, Picture an tograph Frames, and 
Oil Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. A rare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices. 

EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK IN GERMAN 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


821 CHestNuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Have pre a German Translation of the 
_ Pocket-Boox, which is ready for sale and dis- 

tribution, at $5 per 100. 

The size is 32mo, and it contains a Calendar 
for 1862—Advice to Soldiers—Short Prayers— 
Selected Psalms—Scriptere Selections— Thirty 
Hymns, which have been selected with special 
reference to their use by Germans; and closes 
with “Hints to Soldiers about Health and Habits.” 
OH. SIXTY THOUSAND COPIES - 
of the English Edition have been printed, and 


from every quarter we hear of its being re- 
os with favour, and used with profit by the 
iers. 


As but little is published for the German Sol- 
diers in their own language, it is hoped that this 
edition will be gwd acceptable, and that their 
friends will avail themselves of the opportunity 
of supplying them. 

The Board have also published 
THE SINNER’S RESOLVE—(« Just as I Am”)— 

on Card, for Hospital use, at 50 cents per 100. 
SOLDIER’S TRACTS, in a Wrapper, prepared 

expressly for the Army, at 10 cents. 


And a 
SOLDIER’S LIBRARY OF 70 VOLUMES. 


Cash price, $15. 
Please address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
feb8—tf + Business Correspondent. 


IRST-CLASS CLOTHING.—We are now 

prepared to show our Friends the best 

and most varied Stock of Fall and Winter Cloth- 

ing ever offered in the City, all bought exclu- 

sively for Cash, which enables us to at prices 

to suit the emergencies of the times, and there- 

fore hope for a continuance of the encourage- 
ment heretofore so kindly extended us. 

x ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadelphia. 


EW SABBATH-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
The Little Drummer Boy, Clarence D. 
McKenzie. With a Portrait. 18mo. 25 cents. 

The Young Sergeant; or, the Triumphant Sol- 
dier. 18mo. 25 cents. ss 

The Prairie Flower; or, Georgianna Griswold 
Reed. Illustrated. 18mo. 30 cents. 

Carrie Allison; or, In the Vineyard. Illus- 
trated. 18mo. 25 cents. : 

Alice Haven; or, The Discipline of Life. Ilus- 
trated. 18mo. 25 cents. 

Br A Story for Girls. Illustrated. 18mo. 
cents. 

Frank Talbot; or, Unstable as Water. Illus- 
trated. 18mo.. 25 cents. 

Our Dear Eddie; or, A Brief Narrative of 
the Life and Death of Edward C. Pease. 18mo. 
25 cents. ; 

Sowing and Reaping. A Story for Boys. By 
E. A. 8t. Obyn. 18mo. 25 cents. 

Leonard Dobbin; or, The One Moss- Rose. 18mo. 
25 


cents. 
Knitting Needles. Illustrated. 
18mo. 25 cen 

The Chief's in Britain. 
18mo. Illustrated. 25 cen 

Harry Dangerfield, the Poacher. By A. L. O. E. 
Illustrated. 30 cents. 

of the Spirit. ustra mo. 

Wee Davie. By N ae Macleod, D.D. LTlus- 
trated. l3mo. 25 cen 

Midnight Chimes; or, The Voice of Hope. By 
the author of “Captain Hedley Vicars,” “ Englis 
Hearts and Hands,” &c. 18mo. 25 cents. 

Plain Words hare Men. By Rev. J. B. 

ipley. 18mo. cen 
Orange, Sir? or, the History of Jamie 
| ford. Lllustrated. 18mo. 25 cents. 

Daisy Dean. By C.E. K. Illustrated. 16mo. 


cents. 
Glenarvon; or, Holidays at the Cottage. 16mo. 
75 cents. 
Fred Lawrence; or, The World-College. Illus- 
trated. 18mo. 63 cents. 
Stall, and Other Stories. 


Old Flower 
for the By 
0 cts. 


18mo. 30 cen 

The Gold Thread. A Story 
Norman Macleod, D.D. Illustrated. 18mo. 

#,* Any of the above books will be sent by 
mail, pos paid, on receipt of the price. 

WILLIAM 
W 8. ALFRED MARTIEN, 

feb 22—3t 


| Drills, and other “ Elements of 


cured, if possible. 
WILLI 


March 1, 1862, 


CITOCKTON’S POEMS— 
d 
Th 


an 
and Imo, Cloth, $1; 
little volume has three divisions, Rhy 
Rhyme, and H in all of which will be 
much that is ite well-known au- 
sometimes in 
the and good natate, ‘the réverent 
thie . 


lain to Congress. Printed 
don Toned Paper, 
Tilustrated by Designs from Darley, Hoppin, 


and love for the word, which have made 
veteran in the Bible cause so honoured 
the land. Some of the hymns are graceful, 
will eventually find their ba inté the collections. 
The book ig prettily printed and illustrated. Is. 
who has use 
which @ ge 
and done great good in his. day. 
autobiography in the Ap x, Wi 
the more welcome to those who love him. 
26° Gant by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the. 


Pr published ! 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, . .. 
Po No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, _ 


T° CHU 


- 


RCHES.—Societies about Building 
ting, or En! 


ered from the gue 
ment of 7m two pandred Churches, and twelve 
ears’ experience in rating, Enlargi d 
STANLY D'ORSAY, j 
| | No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Plans, with Estimates the Decora- 


tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Ch 
made with accuracy. nov 


RENT FROM APRIL 1ST.—The apa- 
cious and commodious Beattie Mansion in 
Princeton, New Jersey, within a few rods of the 
College, Churches, Post Office, 6¢, It has been 
thoroughly repaired and renovated, is ample for 
large Family, and has a Barnattached. si. 
Inquire of . Pror. ATWATER, 
feb t® Princeton, New Jersey. 


R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 
Teas, Co and Groceries, for ian | Use, 

has removed to South-east Corner alnut 

and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 

his former location) where he will be happy to 

see his Friends and Customers. 

Goods carefull k 


NOTHER EDITION READY OF DR, 
HODGE’S PAMPHLET, 
ns Morning will be published a second edi- 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
By Rav. CHARLES HODGE, D.D. 

Price 15 cents single copy, or $1.50 per dozen. | 
This Pamphlet, from the of Dr. Hopes, 
one. which every person read. ate 
clear as light, and forcible as truth. It treats. of 
Engieeé and America; and, while justly severe 
on England, it is most ably argued, and abounds 
in true patrio , 
Published by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


ITERARY INSTITUTE TO LEASE.—The 
Marshall Collegiate Institute, of Mercers- 
urg, Franklin county, Pennsylvania, will be 
leased, for educational purposes, on the Ist day of 
April, 1862, consisting of the 1 Preparato 
building, Mansion artes: and Hall, fitted u with : 
school furniture. Suitable grounds attached, em- 
bracing every convenience, ng thirty thou- 
sand dollars. The | to recei 


JOHN SHIR 
jan 25—6t 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, — 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Maasachu- 


ATCHISON RITCHEY, 
TS, 


D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, 


SOLD ALSO BY 
G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
- W. WILCOX, 109 Main St, Springfield, Mase, 


RANDOLPH, 683 B way, 

. 8. 

D. 

0. BARNUM, 215 Main St., Buffal 
KESLE 


feb 16—tfq 


A. L. VANSANT, . 
MANUFACTURER OF © 


FRENCH CONFECTIONS, | 


Has Removed to the South-east Corner of Ninth and 
Chestnut Streets, Phi hia, 
(Under the Continental Hotel,) 
Where he invites his Customers and Others, 
who love Pure and Good Confectionery, he using 
nothing but Loaf Sugar, and having hie Dryi 
Rooms heated with Hot Air, thereby avoiding all 
dust; and also ys on hand fine Grapes, Sweet 
Oranges, Fi sins, Almo and a fine 
Assortment of Fancy Boxes, French Glace Fruits, 
dec 31—3m__ 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL 
ADELPHIA. 
The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 
N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solivited 
for their Orders. sep '21—ly 
-P)ELAWARE MILITARY ACADEMY—Az 
Wilmington, Delaware.—The Session. of 
is Institution commenced on Mendon, February 
3d. All the branches of a thorough En 
Classical education, the epg and Artillery 
ilitary Art and 
Science,” are taught bv experienced and compe- 
tent Instructors. The Moral Training of Cadets, 
and their Habits, are carefully attended to. 
Students may enter at any time, and will be 
charged only from thedateofentrancé, 
For Cirealars apply Bag 
THEODORE HYATT, 
President Delaware Military Academy. 


<P 


C. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, _ 
| PRESCRIPTION 


AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
, SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 

The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. . 
- july 20—tf H, 0. BLAIR. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—2Zstablished 
in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 


and other improved mountings, 
every parcel, For information in 


regard to 
ke mensi warrantee, send 
mountings, &c., 


A. MENEELY’S SONS; | 
mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York. 
| COALS. 
T. W. NEILL & CO., 
YARD, Sovurs-East Corner or Broad anp 


CaLLOwHILL Srreets, 
DEALERS IN 


Superior White Ash, Tamaqua, 
and Lehigh Coals. 
jan 11—3m 


- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 530 Broad- 
way; New York, by 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 

TERMS, 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advance, " 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and theiy paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors, 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For . 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
be made in advance, | 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $1000 
Ten copies to one address for one year, = $20.00 
_ With an additional copy to the person ~ 
who may act ag agent, 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one ‘eas 

.00 


year, 
. With an additional copy to the agent. ~ 
_{[~,. The money must always be sent in advance. 
When the amount is large, a draft should. be pro- 
Address, always post paid, 


No, 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. t 


AM 8. MARTIEN & CO, 
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